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THE LIBRARIAN IS A SOCIAL WORKER 


The social worker is striving for the betterment of human conditions 


through an aroused and informed public opinion. He wishes to arouse 
a dynamic realization of present conditions in social relations which may 
be bettered—dynamic power which will press forward to a solution of 
problems made evident. It is our part to aid in the diffusion of knowledge 
through the printed page, still the chief source by which the public opinion 
may be informed. A number of librarians have found it possible to attend 
the district conferences of social work held in the state during the past 
These meetings have been sources of real inspiration and it is cer- 
It 1s 


now expected that the State conference will be held in Madison just pre- 


year. 
tainly part of our duty to keep in touch with such developments. 


ceding our own Wisconsin Library Association meeting. Librarians jour- 
neying to the W. L. A. could well plan now to take at least one day to at- 


tend this meeting next October. 
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A MESSAGE FROM A GREAT BOOK LOVER 


By Dean Vernon Purinton Squires, University of North Dakota. 


It is not my ambition to give our 
friends who are graduating tonight any 
advice about the managing of a library. 
Nor can I hope to kindle in their minds 
or hearts a keen enthusiasm for their 
profession. Their enthusiasm, I take it, 
was kindled long ago. Already it has 
carried them through the years of hard 
work that have brought them to this 
crowning hour, and it is strong enough, 
I am sure, to send them forth into active 
life with energy and zest. Moreover, we 
all believe that their enthusiasm is justi- 
fied. They have prepared themselves for 
a splendid work; they are going out to 
aid their fellowmen and push forward the 
car of human progress. 

I assume that all of us who are gathered 
here on this happy occasion are book- 
lovers. We believe with Wordsworth 
that 


“Books 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good: 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow.” 
I am confident that like Chaucer’s 


famous Clerk of Oxenford, we would all 
“Levere have at our beddes heed 

Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye 

Than robes rich or fithele or gay sau- 

trye.” 

My good friend, Mr. Charles H. Comp- 
ton of the St. Louis Public Library, in a 
recent article, quotes some breezy words 
from the pen of Christopher Morley that 
express in more up-to-date style the feel- 
ing toward books that we all share. The 
words are supposedly uttered by an old 
book-vender: “Lord! when you sell a 
man a book, you don’t sell him just 
twelve ounces of paper and ink and glue 
—you sell him a whole new life, Love 
and friendship and humor and ships at 
sea by night—there’s all heaven and 
earth in a book, a real book I mean. 


NoTE: 


Jiminy! If I were a baker or the butcher 
or the broom huckster, people would run 
to the gate when I come by—just waiting 
for my stuff. And here I go, loaded with 
everlasting salvation—yes, ma’am, sal- 
vation for their little, stinted minds—and 
it’s hard to make ’em see it. That’s what 
makes it worth while. I am doing some- 
thing that nobody else from Nazareth, 
Maine, to Walla Walla, Washington, has 
ever thought of. It’s a new field, but by 
the bones of Whitman, it’s worth while. 
That’s what this country needs—more 
books!” 

Yes, that is what the country needs— 
more books, or, at least, more readers of 
the great books already written, and the li- 
brarians of the land are the people who 
must bring books and readers together. 
This is the first thought which I would es- 
pecially emphasize this evening. It is not 
enough for a modern librarian—at least 
in a public library—to know all the mys- 
terious ins and outs of the Dewey classi- 
fication, before the solemn intricacies of 
which, I confess, I often stand confused 
and humbled. It is not enough to know 
all about the different indexes and works 
of reference. Nay, it is not enough to 
be able to chase an elusive fact to its lair 
with the speed and certainty of a blood 
hound on the trail of an escaped convict. 
All this is essential, of course, but one 
thing more is needful, The librarians 
must get the best books to the people. 
They must be propagandists, missionaries 
in a benighted world, unwearying dis- 
pensers of “Sweetness and light.” 

These words, “sweetness and light,” at 
once suggest to us a great book-lover of 
the last generation, whose attitude toward 
literature and life should furnish inspira- 
tion and comfort to every book-lover of 
these days and especially to every active 
worker for higher thinking and saner 
living. To me, at least, the teachings of 
Matthew Arnold have come again and 
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again with a tonic quality that stimu- 
lates the best in my nature and with a 
comforting suggestion that has healing in 
its wings. 

In the first place, I would remind you 
by way of introduction that Arnold al- 
ways stood for the best in literature. He 
insisted, as we all recall, that great liter- 
ature must be at bottom a criticism or 
interpretation of life, that, in fact, its 
greatness lies in the author’s “powerful 
and beautiful application of ideas to life 
—to the question: How to live.” He 
said that a real classic must have “truth 
and seriousness in substance and mat- 
ter” as well as “felicity and perfection of 
diction and manner.” Here is the stand- 
ard of judgment for every one of us who 
assumes in any sense to be an arbiter or 
director of public taste. In these days 
of the “erotic, the neurotic, and the 
Tommy-rotic,” of jazz poetry as well as 
jazz music, of Bolshevism in literature as 
well as in politics, it is certainly neces- 
sary to have some such clean-cut stand- 
ard to fall back upon. Far be it from me 
to insist that new ideas are not desirable, 
or that new forms are impossible. Put 
far be it also from every one of us to fall 
in with every literary fad just because it 
is new and somewhat startling. Far be 
it from us all to fall down in worship be- 
fore what Dean Shailer Mathews calls 
the goddess of “Everybody’s doing it,” 
There are canons of art as clear and 
definite as the laws of nature and they 
cannot be violated with impunity. Long 
ago Lowell wrote: 

“In vain we call old notions fudge. 
And bend our conscience to our deal- 
ing; 

The Ten Commandments will not budge, 

And stealing will continue stealing.” 

And in the same spirit Arnold said: 
“We find attraction, at times, in a poetry 
of revolt against them (moral ideas); in 
a poetry (or, he might have added) in 
fiction, which might take for its motto 
Omar Khayam’s words: ‘Let us make 
up in the tavern for the time we have 
wasted in the mosque.’ Or we find at- 
traction in a poetry indifferent to them 
(moral ideas) ; in a poetry where the con- 
tents may be what they will, but where 
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the form is studied and exquisite. We 
delude ourselves in either case. * * * 
A poetry of revolt against moral ideas is 
a poetry of revolt against life; a poetry of 
indifference to moral ideas is a poetry 
of indifference toward life.” 

You who graduate tonight are going 
out to be in an important sense the di- 
rectors of literary taste in various com- 
munities. You will be consulted and ap- 
pealed to by innumerable readers. You 
can make or mar the literary apprecia- 
tion of hundreds, perhaps of thousands. 
What I am urging is simply this—that 
you set a high standard for yourself and 
your library. Don’t call a book great 
when it is merely crudely daring or os- 
tentatiously bizarre. Remember that the 
really great books of the world have been 
written by men and women who have 
looked the world squarely in the face, 
who have not blinked at life’s tragedies, 
but who nevertheless have found with 
Emerson that even o 


“In the mud and scum of things 

There always, always something sings.” 

The great souls of the world have never 
lost faith in humanity; they have not 
been coldly critical or hopelessly pessi- 
mistic. They have lived in an atmos- 
phere where the young intellectuals had 
ceased from yapping and the Menckens 
were at rest, 

I trust that every one of you may do 
in a literary way for the community into 
which you cast your lot what Theodore 
Thomas did for Chicago in a musical way. 
I remember that when he first organized 
the Chicago Symphony, people wanted 
him to play “Listen to the Mocking Bird” 
and “Old Black Joe” with variations. He 
refused to play anything but the best. 
Chicago resented his “high-brow” pro- 
clivities, but finally yielded, one good 
woman remarking that “if Culture is the 
proper thing, Chicago will make Culture 
hum.” Of course, one must use tact, one 
must be willing to concede something to 
youth and inexperience; one must not 
expect to effect a revolution in a day or 
a year. But don’t forget, I beg of you, 
Matthew Arnold’s high standard. Per- 
sist in a quiet, irenic devotion to the best; 
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keep the really good books in the spot 
light; get young readers interested in 
what is truly worth while; be whole- 
hearted advocates of “sweetness and 
light.” 

But this is all by way of introduction. 
The special message which I have for you 
from Arnold is found in his poetry rather 
than in his prose. Indeed in referring 
to his critical standards at all I feel that 
I am carrying coals to Newcastle. You 
young people know what good literature 
is and love good books. You have formed 
many plans and dreamed many dreams 
for your future work, You have high 
ideals and eager, unselfish aspirations. 
The chances are, in fact, that the dangers 
that will beset you, in dangers there are, 
will be caused not by the lowness of your 
hopes but by their height. 

A friend of mine once told me of an 
amusing “stunt” set up by some gradu- 
ates of the “Boston Tech” at one of their 
reunions. It was called “The Idealism 
of Youth in the Presence of a Cold, Pro- 
saic World.” A large company of alumni 
were gathered on the grandstand. Enter- 
ing at one end of the athletic field and 
slowly working its way down the en- 
closure came a huge dragon, opening wide 
its cavernous jaws, belching forth clouds 
of smoke, and writhing in horrendous 
fashion. In at the other end to meet it 
came a gallant youth clad in shining 
armor and gallantly waving a gilded 
sword. Boldly he walked down the field 
to attack the monster, who with slow but 
certain progress advanced toward his 
eager challenger. At last they came to- 
gether—and the monster merely opened 
his capacious maw, with one quick mo- 
tion gobbled up the doughty youth, and 
writhed on undisturbed. 

Yes, thus, often—far too often—does 
the fine idealism of youth, acquired in 
school and college, vanish before the 
overmastering onslaught of the cold and 
practical world. Again and again is the 
scholar, the man or woman of vision and 
ideas, submerged, forced into retirement, 
made to feel that that life or the spirit 
which he prizes is, after all, of little avail 
for the masses of mankind, and that he 
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might just as well recognize the fact at 
once. Many a one has cried out at least 
in spirit with Milton, in his hour of 
gloom: 
“Alas what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s 
trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse? 
Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair?” 

it is to aid in forestalling this depres- 
sion—this fatal loss of faith that I have 
chosen on this occasion to emphasize the 
life, character, and poetry of Matthew 
Arnold. 

It is not always remembered that for 
thirty-five years of his life Arnold was 
engaged in the laborious work of a school 
inspector and examiner. On the side, as 
it were, he wrote poetry and essays and 
gave lectures, but from 1851 to 1885 his 
real occupation in life was school inspec- 
tion. He had high ideals for English 
education. He studied the systems in 
vogue in other countries, made elaborate 
recommendations and dreamed fair 
dreams. But he was made to feel and 
feel keenly the apathy of the public and 
the difficulty of reform. He was disap- 
pointed many times. He realized keenly 
the limits of his power. And, hardest of 
all, his precious time was largely spent 
in petty drudgery. It is because he knew 
these things so well that there is no poet 
in whose work an enthusiastic idealist 
who has a public position may find more 
of suggestion and real help. 

Perhaps this is not an opportune time 
to suggest it, but it requires no prophetic 
insight to say to the members of this 
graduating class that they, too, are going 
to meet with many rebuffs and partial 
failures. They will have great plans 
which their Boards will coolly set aside. 
They will be disappointed in their aspira- 
tions. They will find themselves handi- 
capped and their work limited in count- 
less unexpected ways. They will find a 
deal of monotony in their job. They will 
feel like rebelling, like giving up, like 
deciding that the task is hopeless and im- 
possible. It is at such times that I want 
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them to remember Matthew Arnold and 
the message of his poetry. 

I note that some commentators on Ar- 
nold say that his work is gloomy and 
uninspiring, that it stands for “intel- 
lectual scepticism and despondency,” that 
it is positively pessimistic. I do not so 
understand it. I find in it just what he 
always insisted that one ought to find in 
really great literature,—a noble interpre- 
tation of life, an interpretation wrung 
from his own experience and expressing 
truths of universal application. He 
strove, as he said Sophocles did, “to see 
life steadily and see it whole,” and thus 
he could not avoid the fact, the evident, 
unescapable fact that we mortal men and 
women are bound to be hemmed in by 
countless limitations and bafflements 


“In vain our pent wills fret 
And would the world subdue; 
Limits we do not set 
Condition all we do.” 

This thought, one must admit, is not 
specially flattering to human nature; at 
first blush, it does not seem very inspir- 
ing or cheering; but it is profoundly true. 
Arnold expresses the thought through 
various forms and figures. In The Buried 
Life, for example, he emphasizes the idea 
that, try as he may, no man can always 
be at his best; that we all have inner 
limitations, that, in fact, one’s finest self 
seems somehow inevitably constrained, 
and peeps forth rarely and timidly. The 
figure he uses is that of a secret river 
flowing deep in our souls and determin- 
ing our best selves, but ever hemmed in, 
hidden and hindered. 

“Fate * * oe * 

Bade through the deep recesses of our 

breast 

The unregarded river of our life 


Pursue with indiscernible flow its way; 
* ok * * 


But often, in the world’s most crowded 
streets, 

But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life; 

* * * * 

Only—but this is rare— 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

When our world-deafened ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice 
caress’d— 
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A bolt is shot back somewhere in our 
breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow 

And hears its winding murmur; and he 
sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, 
the breeze.” 

Again, in the Forsaken Merman, we find 


a somewhat similar idea, but involved in 
it also is the thought of outer limitations. 
This poem, you recall, tells the story of 
a merman who married a mortal maiden 
only to find later on that he and his chil- 
dren were doomed to be left alone. It is 
a beautiful poem, full of wonderful pic- 
tures of the sea with its great billows 
rolling in upon the beach: 


“Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray;” 
Full also of suggestion of the mystery 


and movement in the sea’s depths: 


“Sand-strewn caverns cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in thestream, 
Where the sea beasts, ranged all around, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture 
ground.” 

But the point of the poem is the pa- 
thetic situation in which two noble souls 
find themselves—a situation in which 
through no fault of their own, because of 
forces deep in their natures and wholly 
beyond their control, they are swept 
hopelessly apart, Alas for the resistless 
power of 
“The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea!” 

It would take too long to mention every 
poem in which this idea of unescapable 
limitations of life is emphasized; but I 
would call attention-to the fact that this 
thought lies back of that lovely epic frag- 
ment, Sohrab and Rustum, the pathetic 
story of a misunderstanding. It is also 
seen in Merope and in Tristram and 
Iseult. In both of these, as a matter of 
fact, Arnold changes the original story 
somewhat, retelling it in a way that 
makes each a tragedy of human nature 
struggling but struggling in vain against 
the inevitable. 

If now one turns to consider what led 
Arnold to take up this theme of the force 
of human limitations, the answer is not 
dificult to find. As I have already sug- 
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gested, it grew out of his own experience. 

So, indeed, is it with all great works of 

art. They are woven of heart strings. 
“Such a price 


The Gods exact for song, 
To become what we sing.” 


Every student of Arnold soon discovers 
that his was an unusually fine and sensi- 
tive spirit. Nature he loved with pas- 
sionate affection. In his Lines Written 
in Kensington Gardens, he says: 

“In the huge world which roars hard by, 

Be others happy if they can! 

But in my helpless cradle I 

Was breathed on by the rural Pan.” 

His letters tell the same story, with 
their frequent bits of appreciative de- 
scription and their almost boyish enthu- 
siasm over an occasional holiday spent in 
the open. He loved his books and his 
friends with rare and beautiful affection. 
Indeed his friend, Russell, says of him: 
“There never lived a human being to 
whom Literature and Society—books and 
people—taking each word in its most 
comprehensive sense, yielded a livelier 
or a more constant joy.” More too than 
most men he prized leisure. 

“Moderate tasks and moderate leisure 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure 
Both in suffering and in pleasure— 

*Tis for this thy nature yearns.” 

But how was it given him to gratify 
these natural and noble tastes? Did he, 
like Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Browning (to mention no more), have an 
opportunity for a quiet life of meditation 
and communion with God and man? Not 
so. For the best thirty-five years of his 
life, from the age of twenty-nine to the 
age of sixty-four, his time and energies 
were used up in an almost ceaseless 
round of routine and drudgery. Through 
a large part of these years, his daily pro- 
gram was to visit one or more schools, 
give certain examinations, look over a 
huge pile of papers, and prepare a re 
port. In his letters we get many 
glimpses of him at his work. For in- 
stance, he writes to his mother: 


“The day before yesterday up at seven. 
Wrote letters and so on till breakfast. At 
half-past nine, off * * * for Ipswich. 
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Ipswich at eleven. A_ great. British 
school, 250 boys, 150 girls, and 150 in- 
fants, and the pupil teachers of these 
schools to examine. I fell to work at 
once with the Standards. My assistant 
joined me from London at _ half-past 
twelve. I worked in the Girls’ School, 
with the pupil teachers on one side of the 
room and the Standards drafted in, one 
after the other, on the other side. My 
assistant in the Boys’ and Infants’ 
schools. I had a perpetual stream of vis- 
itors from the town people interested in 
the schools. Biscuits and wine were 
brought to me where I was and I never 
left the room until four, except for five 
minutes to run to a shop and buy a stud 
I wanted.” 

Of course, he was not always inspect- 
ing. There were vacation periods, when 
the schools were closed and other times 
when he had to devote himself to office 
work. But always there was on hand 
that never-ending pile of papers to be ex- 
amined and graded. The reading and 
marking of such papers is the greatest 
possible drudgery. It may be safely said 
that no other work connected with teach- 
ing is so exhausting and generally irk- 
some. Yet it was a part of Arnold’s regu: 
lar program. He did not complain, 
though now and then we get a hint of 
his feelings, as in a letter to his mother 
written January 7, 1863: 

“I am now at the work I dislike most 
in the world—looking over and marking 
examination papers. I was stopped last 
week by my eyes, and the last year or two 
these sixty papers a day of close hand- 
writing to read have, I am sorry to say, 
much tried my eyes for the time. * * * 
At present I can do nothing in the day 
after my papers are done but write the 
indispensable letters for that day’s post.” 

Such was the unescapable work of one 
who, as he himself put it, yearned for 
“moderate tasks and moderate leisure.” 

Sometimes he longed very keenly for 
a different sort of life. For example, 
he wrote to his wife in March, 1853: “I 
don’t know why, but I find inspecting pe- 
culiarly oppressive just now; but I must 
tackle to, as it would not do to let this 
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feeling get too strong. All this afternoon 
I have been haunted by a vision of living 
with you at Berne on a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, and how different that would 
be from this incessant grind in schools.” 

But no diplomatic appointment came, 
though at four different times he was sent 
abroad to study various aspects of edu- 
cation on the Continent. It is to be noted 
that Arnold’s poems never brought him 
any large pecuniary rewards. He never 
sought for contemporary popularity. He 
would never yield to what he deemed 
false standards of art or false notions of 
life. Consequently, in order to support 
his family, he was obliged to keep at his 
irksome tasks in spite of their disagree- 
able monotony, in spite of the fact that 
he thus used up all that energy which he 
ardently—almost pathetically—longed to 
put into vital productive work. 

The following letter with its betrayal of 
his longing for nature is specially inter- 
esting. It was written to his mother, 
March 5, 1863: 

“The year is so forward that the vio- 
lets, I hear, are out; a bunch was brought 
to me yesterday at Royston which had 
been gathered in the lanes, and as the 
woodlands hereabouts are full of wild 
flowers, I have hopes of finding even 
white violets if I have time to go and look 
for them.” “Jf I have time.” But alas! 
as he goes on to explain, that was some- 
thing he did not have and could not get. 

It should be noted, however, that in 
the midst of these multitudinous distrac- 
tions, and this exacting labor, he rarely, 
if ever, lost his cheerfulness. Once in a 
great while, indeed, in a letter to his 
mother or his wife we find a hint which 
reveals an almost wistful yearning to be 
able to escape into a life of freedom, a life 
in which his creative power might have a 
chance to assert itself. Such a hint is 
found in a letter to his mother written 
March 24, 1862: 

“T have a lump in my throat and a good 
deal of flying headache, but I cannot at all 
complain of my health so far this year. 
But the gray hairs are becoming more 
and more numerous and I sometimes 
grow impatient of getting old amidst a 
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press of occupations and labor for which, 
after all, I was not born. Even my lec- 
tures are not work that I thoroughly like 
and the work I do like is not very com- 
patible with any other. But we are not 
here to have facilities found for us for 
doing the work we like, but to make 
them.” 

There is certainly a touch of pathos in 
this letter written to his wife from Cam- 
bridge where he had spent a quiet Sun- 
day with some Trinity College friends: 
“We strolled back from Grantchester by 
moonlight; it made me melancholy to 
think how at one time I was in the fields 
every summer evening of my life, and now 
it is such a rare event to find myself 
there.” But what impresses me as the 
most pathetic hint of all is in a letter to 
his mother, under date of August 15, 
1861: “I must finish off for the present 
my critical writings between this and 
forty (the next year), and then give the 
next ten years earnestly to poetry. It is 
my last chance. It is not a bad ten years 
of one’s life for poetry if one resolutely 
uses it, but it is a time in which, if one 
does not use it, one dries up and becomes 
prosaic altogether.” 

Poor Arnold! Few and far between 
were the poems he was able to write 
during the decade in question. The press 
of work could not be got rid of; the lim- 
itations which hemmed in his life could 
not be overcome. Five years later he 
wrote in Thyrsis, 

“Ah me! this many a year 

My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday!” 

Here we have a vivid picture of a 
great determining fact in Arnold’s life. 
Qualified as he was by nature and train- 
ing for the highest social and literary 
success, loving leisure and conspicuously 
able to use it nobly for the world’s good, 
he was compelled by circumstances to 
turn away from the activities he loved 
best, to wear out his life in grinding 
drudgery. It is not strange that he felt 
with the keenest realization the hard 
cold fact that the life of man is ordained 
to be in some degree “cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined.” 


A final question remains. In this in- 
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sistence upon the limitations of life, is 
Arnold taking a pessimistic view? Is the 
charge of “moral and intellectual scepti- 
cism and despondency” already men- 
tioned justified? By a pessimistic, scepti- 
cal, or desponding view of life must be 
meant, of course, a view which regards 
the world as a stale, unprofitable place, a 
view which sees in life an aimless or a 
hopeless struggle, not worth the effort. I 
am unable to understand how any one 
who has read Arnold’s poems through 
with serious attention can say that this 
is his prevailing message. Here and 
there, as preeminently in his poem 
“Growing Old, he does come close to this 
idea. But this is far from typical; it is 
the outgrowth of a passing mood. And 
who is there that has not occasionally 
felt this way? To few people is growing 
old a very cheering thought. As far as 
Arnold is concerned, here is a statement 
much more characteristic: 


“Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun? 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have 
done? 
* * * * 
“I say, Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope, 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope. 
Because thou must not dream, 
need’st not then despair!” 


thou 


Certainly to not a few this seems like 
good sense and good cheer. Still clearer 
is the statement in his poem The Second 
Best, where after picturing as what might 
be called the “first best,” an unattainable 
ideal of unbroken calm and accomplish- 
ment, and contrasting vividly therewith 
the frequent jangles and failures of real 
life, he adds: 


“So it must be! yet, while leading 
A strained life, while over-feeding, 
Like the rest, his wit with reading, 
No small profit that man earns 
Who through all he meets can steer him, 
Can reject what cannot clear him, 
Cling to what can truly cheer him; 
Who each day more surely learns 
That an impulse from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence, 
To the words, ‘Hope, Light, Persistence,’ 
Strongly sets and truly burns.” 
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Many other specific examples of this 
thought might be quoted from the poems. 
The fundamental note is struck again 
and again. Invariably the poet frankly 
recognized the limitations that beset hu- 
man life; but he always insists that there 
is an adequate opportunity for noble liv- 
ing inside the inevitable confines. 

In other words, Arnold, as he looked at 
life, saw clearly that struggle and con- 
flict are the universal order, that no truly 
aspiring man can fully realize all his 
hopes, or attain all his ideals. But he did 
not, therefore, despair. He felt that life 
is still good; indeed, that in this very 
struggle against world and flesh and devil 
is to be found the noblest proof of man’s 
divine nature. This idea is beautifully 
brought out in the poem called Morality, 
which begins: 

“We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides.” 

But the most valuable part of the poem 
is farther on, in the dialog between the 
Soul and Nature. In these lines the ease 
and quiet of Nature’s processes are con- 
trasted with the Soul’s stress and strain, 
Nature finally admitting, however, that 
the latter are more nearly akin to the 
divine. She says: 

“That severe, that earnest air, 


I saw, I felt it once—but where? 
* * * ae 


’Twas when the heavenly house I trod 

And lay upon the breast of God.” 

Yes, the life of struggle is the divine 
life and a world of limitations is the 
soul’s gymnasium. This surely is not 
pessimism. It is seeing life steadily and 
seeing it whole. It is an excellent illus- 
tration of what in Arnold’s judgment 
poetry really is: “ a criticism of life’, “a 
powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life, to the question, How to live.” 

Nineteen hundred years ago, the great 
Teacher is reported to have said to Peter: 
“When thou wast young, thou girdest 
thyself and walkest whither thou wouldst: 
but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst not.” In these words was per- 
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haps, as the context intimates, a hint of 
the death that awaited the apostle; there 
was certainly also a hint of the life that 
awaited him—a life of thwarted purposes 
and frequently baffled efforts. But Jesus 
did not mean to suggest that because of 
these unescapable limitations his disci- 
ple’s life would not be worth living. No, 
for he measured life in terms of Soul. 
And so did Arnold. That to me is his su- 
preme and most significant message. In- 
deed, he seems to me to catch up trium- 
phantly the words of Christ: “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


“Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness 
high, 
Upon our life a ruling effluence send. 
And when it fails, fight as we will, we 
die; 
And while it lasts, we cannot wholly 
end.” 
Or again, as he puts it in Thyrsis, speak- 
ing of the spiritual quest of the legendary 
Gipsy-Scholar: 


“A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 

This does not come with houses or with 
gold, 

With place, with honor, with a flattering 
crew; 
’Tis not in the world’s market bought and 
sold— 

But the smooth-slipping weeks 

Drop by, and leave its seeker still un- 
tired; 

Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 

He wends unfollow’d, he must house 
alone; 

Yet on he fares by his own heart in- 
spired.” 
Or still more explicitly: 
“O human soul! as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou 
roam— 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through 
the night! 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st in- 
deed thy home.” 


This, then, members of the graduating 
class, is the message I would leave with 
you this evening, as you receive your di- 
plomas and step forth into the active life 
of this strenuous world. All your dreams 
are not coming true; some of your hopes 
will never be realized. Life will confront 
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you with unexpected problems; drudgery 
will weary your very soul; difficulties will 
beset you on every side; you will have to 
change your plans many times; you will 
have to admit defeat again and again. 
But your life need not be thereby spoiled 
or in any way ignobled. Keep your soul 
unsullied, your courage unquenched, your 
heart undismayed. Fight a good fight in 
spite of your manifest limitations. Even 
though you may not be so great or accom- 
plish so much as some one else, live up 
to the measure of your own stature, to the 
height of your own opportunities. Do this 
with a firm faith in God and his purposes 
and plans. Do it with a smile upon your 
face and a song in your heart and you will 
be among life’s victors, whether or not 
Fate throws the limelight on your face 
to bring the applause of the crowd. 

In the various communities to which 
you go, throw yourself into the life of the 
place. Stand for the best things. Do 
your part to lift the ideals of your pa- 
trons. Be tactful, be patient, and never 
give up. Smile in the midst of your limi- 
tations, and again and again recall the 
precepts and example—the sweet reason- 
ableness—of the great book-lover of whom 
we have thought together this evening. 

I want to close with one more quotation 
from Arnold, a passage giving, as I see it, 
the most complete and artistic picture of 
man’s life he ever penned. It is at the 
end of his exquisite and pathetic poem, 
Sohrab and Rustum. I do not know that 
other commentators agree with me, but I 
find in this picture of the river Oxus a 
beautiful allegory of human life—the 
high hopes of youth, eager, on-rushing, 
star-aiming, then the disappointments and 
bafflements of middle life, and finally the 
sweet and tranquil peace that crowns the 
close. I want to leave the picture and the 
suggestion with you:— 

“But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty star-light, and there 
moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hush’d Choras- 
mian waste, 

Under the solitary moon;—he flow’d 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming, and bright, and large; then 
sands begin 
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To hem his watery march, and dam his 
streams, 

And split his currents; that for many a 
league 

The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains 
along 

Through beds of sand and matted rushy 
isles— 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

A foiled circuitous wanderer—till at last 


The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, 
and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, 
bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new- 
bathed stars 
Emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 
To such luminous peace may the stream 
of life, however tortuous its course, lead 
each of you at last. 





COUNTY LIBRARY PROGRESS 


Some especially vigorous presentation 
of the need of county libraries has re 
cently been made in La Crosse, Racine, 
and Fond du Lac counties. We quote in 
part some of the arguments used and the 
methods of crystallizing the sentiment in 
favor of these projects. We may hope 
for some favorable consideration of this 
matter at the November meetings of the 
county boards. 


Fond du Lac. The situation as ana- 
lyzed by Miss Janes was expressed as fol- 
lows: 

“Since 1915 the Fond du Lac Public 
Library Board has granted full library 
book privileges to all willing county bor- 
rowers free of charge. 

“Since 1915 over 700 county readers 
have taken advantage of this offer to use 
the Fond du Lac Public Library’s serv- 
ice. The 700 borrowers include men as 
well as children and women. 

“Since so many have used this service 
without special urging of any kind it 
shows that there is a constant increase 
in the desire for the book privileges. 

“Since the Fond du Lac County Feder- 
ated Club organization is standing back 
of everything educational and an organi- 
zation of over 200 women are asking 
that greater book service be rendered to 
the men, women, and children of the 
county by definite county library stations, 
it shows that book service is wanted and 
needed.” 

The matter was effectively presented to 
the county board at its June meeting, but 
the supervisors voted not to adopt the plan 
at this time. It is expected however that 


a wide support for this service will de- 
velop in the rural sections of the county 
before the November meeting. 


La Crosse. In her report to the County 
Board last November Miss Borresen out- 
lined the work done by the present coun- 
ty traveling library system, showed con- 
clusively the serious limitations under 
which that plan must work, and asked for 
consideration of a real county library 


‘ system. 


The county board was sufficiently in- 
terested to appoint a special committee 
to make a survey of the library situation 
in cooperation with the county traveling 
library board and the supervising li- 
brarian. 

This joint committee reached the con- 
clusion that in order to find out public 
sentiment on the question it would be 
well to call a meeting of all the school 
board members and teachers of the coun- 
ty and as many others as might be in- 
terested. 

This meeting was held at the court 
house on Saturday, May 27, 1922. Miss 
Long of the Commission staff was one of 
the speakers. She had already spent 
some time in a careful survey of the 
county and advised with Miss Borresen 
in working out her final plans. There was 
real enthusiasm for the plan expressed at 
this meeting. Supervisors Dawson and 
Keppel of the special committee were 
among those speaking in its favor. 

A carefully worked out and detailed 
budget totaling $6,500.00 was presented, 
and the meeting adopted a resolution 
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urging the county board to make this ap- 
propriation. 

Besides presenting this resolution the 
county traveling library board plans to 
attend the county board meeting, and, 
backed by farmers and residents of the 
smaller towns, to make a vigorous pres- 
entation of this proposition to the super- 
visors. 

Racine. In Racine after thorough anal- 
ysis of the situation and a consideration 
of needs and a tentative outline of a 
plan, a meeting was called of the Ra- 
cine city library board, representatives 
from Burlington and Rochester, the other 
library towns in the county, the education 
committee of the board of supervisors, 
and interested persons from the rural sec- 
tions of the county. Mr. Lester was 
asked to attend this meeting. 

It was decided to present the matter at 
the May meeting of the board of super- 
visors but not to press for any action at 
this time. 

Miss Hannum prepared a careful state- 
ment which was mimeographed and 
placed in the hands of all the supervisors 
and others interested. A part of this 
very effective statement was as follows: 

“Do the people of Racine want this 
library service?” 

“Answer: Since February 1918 and up 
to April 1922, 866 county people have reg- 
istered at the Racine Public Library and 
have been borrowing books. Free serv- 
ice was started, and without any adver- 
tising, but merely from one county per- 
son telling another, these 866 people have 
taken this opportunity for educational 
and recreational reading. The records of 
the Racine Public Library show the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: 
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No. of county borrowers: Adult.......539 
Juvenile. ...327 


866 
Of the adult borrowers. 

175 are farmers and their housewives 
179 are students from their families 
35 are teachers 
29 office positions 
81 factory 
40 miscellaneous 


“Of course the majority of these borrow- 
ers are from the towns of Mt. Pleasant 
and Caledonia, but this goes to show that, 
if a library is within reach, the people 
want to read and will use the library. 
The Racine Public Library was not 
started because all the people or even 
the majority of the people wanted it. A 
few wise and progressive thinkers in the 
Woman’s Club of Racine realized the 
value of such an institution and the result 
has been an honor to them and a blessing 
to the community. Today there are more 
persons using the library books for edu- 
cational than for recreational purposes. 


“Four years ago the library board 
agreed to give library service free to 
the people of the county in order to see 
if it was wanted. Because the result has 
gone above all expectations and because 
the demand has become so great that the 
city appropriation is inadequate to meet 
the needs of both the city and the county, 
the library board now feels the county 
should share in the expense of maintain- 
ing a library system which would be a 
credit to Racine County.” 


At the county board meeting the sub- 
ject was presented in.an address by a 
member of the library board and referred 
to the committee on education to report 
at the November meeting. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A letter from President M. S. Dudgeon 
gives us the following preliminary an- 
nouncement for the annual meeting in 
October. Make your plans now to be 
there. 

“Under the constitution our meeting is 


held in the second week of October, and is 
held in Milwaukee unless the executive 
committee otherwise decides. 

“We have submitted the matter to a 
vote of a large number of the leading 
libraries of the state as to whether or not 
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they would like to have the meeting in 
Milwaukee. A majority have voted for 
Milwaukee so that the executive commit- 
tee probably will not feel justified in 
changing the place to some other city. 
Owing to the fact that the executive com- 
mittee has had no meeting our tentative 
program is, of course, subject to change. 

It seems to some of the executive com- 
mittee, however, that it might be well to 
have a specialized program with only two 
phases. The first phase will be on books, 
with two or three talks about the notable 
books of the year, the books that all li- 
brarians ought to be familiar with. We 
have thought we might select one speaker 
to speak of nonfiction, one of fiction, and 
a third—an outside reviewer it may be— 
to give the dinner evening speech. 

“The second phase would be upon pub- 
licity, in its widest sense—to answer the 
question ‘How can our institution and its 
possible service be forced into the con- 
sciousness of every individual in the 
community?’ 

“T think it is only fair to the librarians 
of the state, many of whom pay their own 


expenses, to consider their personal 
wishes in timing our program. Would it 
not be possible for us to place our meet- 
ing very early in the afternoon of the 
first day with the purpose of adjourning 
about 4 o’clock so as to give a chance for 
shopping and sight seeing? We could 
then have an evening session at 7:45 or 
8:00 o’clock. 


“On the second day, when we have a 
dinner in the evening, it seems to me it 
might be altogether possible to place this 
at 5:30 or 5:45 o’clock and have the pro- 
gram short and concise so that it could 
be adjourned at about 7:45 in order to 
permit those from outside of the city to 
spend the evening as they might see fit. 


“You might state, that the executive 
committee, either the secretary or the 
president, would be glad to have any li- 
brarian in the state who is interested in 
any particular subject, write with a sug- 
gestion as to the program, the planning of 


. the program, or any other feature that 


would be helpful to the executive commit- 
tee in framing the meeting.” 





THE TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT AND ITS WORK FOR THE STATE 


By Harriet C. Long. 


The report of the Traveling Library 
Department of the Library Commission 
shows an unparalleled activity for the 
year ending June 30, 1922. 131,750 vol- 
umes have been shipped into all parts 
of the state in response to requests. 

Of these volumes it is interesting 
to note that 34,289 were loaned in 598 
collections to supplement the resources 
of the local public libraries. Many of 
these collections were for general reading 
of old and young. Others were specially 
selected groups of books of business or 
technical subjects sent when the local 
librarian wished to lure the men of the 
city in by offering for their inspection 
and reading books of practical value. 
Some of the collections were loaned to the 
library for use of their Women’s Club, or 


some other definite group for whose use 
the local library resources were inade- 
quate. Librarians of the state have made 
constant use of the privilege of borrow- 
ing individual books by parcel post, thus 
opening to their patrons a larger book 
service than the local library afforded. 

The public schools of the state were 
active distributing centers for we find 
that 45,526 volumes in 2,338 collections 
were loaned to schools. Collections of 
our books were sent to 1,351 different 
communities in the state. In every coun- 
ty in the state collections for community 
use were found and in one county there 
were 57 distributing centers. 

If we except the communities served 
through their public libraries from our 
total number of 1,351 communities served 
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we find that in Wisconsin this past year 
more than 1,200 volunteers acted as dis- 
tributing agents for books in their com- 
munity. 

The direct-to-individual service means 
much to those who live where there is no 
public library. This past year 30,024 
volumes were loaned direct-to-individuals 
in response to 5,918 requests. In these 
requests the borrower pays only return 
postage and keeps the book three weeks. 
These requests represent much more de- 
tailed work than does the loan on equal 
number of books over the desk of any 
public library for, in addition to the se- 
lection of the book and the ordinary 
charging methods, the address tag for 
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package and a post card notification of the 
shipment of the book must be written be- 
fore the package is wrapped, fastened, 
address label affixed, then weighed and 
stamped. 


An idea of the volume of the outgoing 
shipments can be gained from the fact 
that 1,576 boxes and 17,690 packages of 
books have been shipped into the state. 
During the month of February alone 3,800 
pieces of first class mail were sent out 
from the Department. 


The new quarters of the Department in 
the Capitol Annex, occupied since last 
November have greatly facilitated the 
work of the Department. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Winifred Lemon Davis. 


Announcement of a Cut in Prices 


Librarians will be glad to know that 
the prices for volumes in the Everyman’s 
library have been reduced 20 per cent. 
The new prices per volume are: cloth, 
80 cents; reinforced, $1.10; leather, $1.60. 
These are published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Animal Books and “The Quality of 
Mercy” 

A quotation from a letter sent by Miss 
Zona Gale will explain the list of titles 
below, and will also suggest to librarians 
the value of such a group of books. To 
create a sentiment of help and kindness, 
as well as an intelligent interest toward 
our dumb friends is another legitimate 
form of library service. 

“George Wharton James has made up 
a collection of books on the love and care 
of animals which he is asking those in- 
terested to place in libraries wherever 
they can do so. Mr. James sends out the 
collection for $25.00. This represents the 
cost price of these books to him and he 
has been at pains to collect them and 
have them on hand so that he can ship 
them as a unit to the libraries ordering 


them, thus saving the trouble and expense 
of separate orders. He does that because 
he loves animals and longs to spread the 
news that they too are on the way and 
ought to be helped along.” 

Any additional information relative to 
this collection of books may be secured 
by writing to Mr. Gecrge Wharton James, 
1098 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia. The list includes: 


Darling. Baldy of Nome. 

Dixon. Human side of animals. 

Eddy. Friends and helpers. 
Humane educational manual. 
Humane educational pamphlets. 
Songs of a happy life. 

Story of Scraggles. 
Keeler. Bird notes afield. 
Kenniston. Prince Rudolph’s guests. 
Kraus. Manual of moral and humane 

education. 
Moore. 
Myers. 
Nattkemper & James. 

in speech. 
Ouida, 


James, 


Kinship of animals. 
A birds’ convention. 
Delight and power 


Dog of Flanders. 

Page. Humane education. 

Peple. War dog. 

Rights of animals. 

Salt. Killing for sport. 

Saunders. My bird and animal pets. 
Sewell. Black Beauty. 

Mr. James further suggests that such 
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books as Oliphants’ Bob, Son of Battle, 
Muir’s Stickeen, and Enos Mills’ books 
could be added to such a collection. 
More Radio Books for Amateurs 
The following titles have been recently 
recommended by Donald Hendry of Pratt 
Institute as especially noteworthy radio 
books for amateurs. The annotations 
are Mr. Hendry’s. 
Hausmann. Radio phone receiving. Van 
Nostrand. $1.50. 
Authoritative and elementary. Prepared 
by nine good authorities. 
Snodgrass and Camp. Radio receiving 
for beginners. Macmillan. $1. 


Quite elementary for young people and 
other amateurs. 
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U. S. Bureau of Standards. Construction 
and operation of a simple home-made 
radio receiving outfit. 16p. Circu- 
lar No. 120. Supt. of Docs. 5 cents. 


Of Interest to Study Clubs 


Outline of study in the civil service of 
our government is issued by the Division 
of Civil Service in the department of Leg- 
islation. It is designed to meet the needs 
of clubs ‘desiring to study this subject 
which, in this publication, covers federal, 
state and municipal. The pamphlet may 
be secured by applying to the General 
Federation Headquarters, 1734 N Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


By Mary Emogene 


Commencement was the event of June, — 


with an address “A message from a great 
book lover,” so noteworthy that it is 
printed in this number of the Bulletin, 
that all may share it with the graduating 
class. Dr. Vernon Purinton Squires, dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts, University 
of North Dakota, was the speaker of the 
occasion, which the academic calendar 
placed this year on the evening of June 8. 


The “great book lover,’ whom a reading 
of the address will reveal as Matthew 
Arnold, so interested President Birge 
that, in giving his charge to the graduates 
before presenting the diplomas, he also 
added to the pleasure of the evening by 
discussing this great literary leader. Pres- 
ident Birge said that he had read Matthew 
Arnold eagerly during his early manhood 
and had learned much from him. He 
delighted his audience by quoting at 
length from his poems, and commenting 
constructively on many points in his 
essays. 

Following the addresses the class held 
an informal reception in the _ school 
rooms. The speakers of the evening, 
Mrs. C. B. Lester, honorary member of the 
class, and Mrs. J. J. Blaine, honorary 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


member of the class of 1921 were the 
honored guests. 

The closing weeks of the semester 
brought some interesting lectures from 
the outside; “Practical problems in li- 
brary administration’, by Mr. Dudgeon, 
librarian, Milwaukee Public Library; 
“Newspapers for the library”, by Profes- 
sor Bleyer; “The need of leisure time pro- 
grams for boys”, by Mr. Overholzer, Boy 
Scout executive for Madison, and “Boys’ 
and girls’ clubs”, by Miss Hagerty, assist- 
ant leader of this club work in the state. 
These two lectures made part of a short 
course in county extension, the earlier 
ones having been given by Miss Long, of 
the Traveling Library Department, and 
Professor Kolb of the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Entrance examinations for the class of 
1923 immediately followed commence- 
ment, as the second Friday in June came 
this year on June 9. A number came to 
Madison for the examinations, others 
writing them from New York to Califor- 
nia. Present indications are that half 
the class will be college graduates, who 
are accepted on the records of their col- 
lege work. 
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Further Appointments—1922 


Alfhild T. Bjerknes returns June 30th to 
her home in Christiania, Norway, where she 
will take up library work. 

Viarda Clark, cataloguer, Superior Public 
library. 

Mrs. Ada M. Elliott, reference assistant, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Alice O. Hudson, assistant reviser, Summer 
session, Wisconsin Library School. 

Bessie C. Magahay, librarian, High school 
branch, Public library, Faribault, Minn. 

Julia C, Pressey, assistant librarian, State 
Normal school, Warrensburg. Mo. 

Margaret H. Smith, cataloguing and refer- 
ence assistant, Public library, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


News of Our Graduates 


The Wisconsin Library School is antici- 
pating a large re-union of alumni at the 
Detroit conference of the A. L. A., to join 
in the meetings, re-new old acquaint- 
ances, and exchange professional experi- 
ences. There will be a banquet, toasts, 
and school songs at the Hotel Statler, 
where the alumni will sit by classes as 
usual. Miss Mary A. Egan, ’13, vice- 
president of the association, will be the 
presiding officer of the re-union evening, 
and Miss Margaret Reynolds, ’07, toast- 
mistress. Prof. W. G. Bleyer, professor 
of Journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin, will respond to a toast; Mr. 
Dudgeon, Mr. Lester, and Miss Hazel- 
tine, Miss Robinson, ’09, of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, and Miss Alice Far- 
quhar, ‘12, librarian of the Woodlawn 
branch, Chicago public library, represent- 
ing the alumni will also give toasts. Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Blackall, ’14, president of 
the association, who has made all the 
advance arrangements for the re-union, 
will be unable to be present at the meet- 
ings to the regret of everyone. 


Travel at Home and Abroad 


A number of graduates are traveling 
this summer. Gertrude Senne, ’21, will 
spend the summer in California. Lola M. 
Green, ’07, will take a trip to Vancouver 
and possibly to Alaska. Sirie Andrews, 
716 «children’s librarian, South branch, 
Brooklyn public library, has resigned to 
take a trip abroad. She and Rosette M. 
Reese, ’15, sail July 19 for Liverpool. 
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Their trip includes London, Paris and 
Oberammergau. Miss Reese returns Sep- 
tember 3 to take a position as assistant in 
charge of the Sixth Ward Branch, Madi- 
son, Wis. Miss Andrews will spend sev- 
eral months with friends and relatives 
in Norway and Sweden. 

Charlotte H. Clark, ’17, extension libra- 
rian, Hibbing (Minn.) Public Library, is 
one of a party that sailed in June for 
Great Britain to study housing conditions 
in the large industrial centers, under the 
direction of Prof. John R. Commons of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Kathleen Calhoun, °13, assistant libra- 
rian, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
sails for England on June 17th for two 
months of European travel. Henrietta R. 
Harvie, ’16, has just returned across Can- 
ada from a visit of several months in 
China, where she saw Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, and Peking. 

Miss Mary F. Carpenter, formerly of 
the Wisconsin Library School faculty, 
has resigned her position in the State 
College Library, Pullman, Wash., to be- 
come acting-librarian of Mills College, 
Oakland, Cal. 


General News 


Blanche L. Unterkircher, ’10, has accepted 
a temporary position as head of the fiction 
department, Public library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Anna A. Kosek, ’11, cataloguer, Lincoln li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill., has resigned to be- 
come cataloguer in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., Sept. 1. 

Mrs. Ralph N. Morrison (Mary A. Martin, 
’11) writes that she and her husband have 
returned to Greeley, Colo., to live. Besides 
three sons they are now happy to have a 
little daughter, Mary Ellen. 

Malvina C. Clausen, ’12, librarian, Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis., is attending the sum- 
mer session of the University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. John L. Miller (Pearl P. Glazier, 12) 
is directing the establishment of a library in 
Rawlins, Wyo., a town of 5,000, at the re- 
quest of the women’s clubs. 

Valeria Easton, ’14, librarian, United States 
Veterans Hospital, No. 25, Houston, Texas, 
resigned in the spring, and is studying at the 
Summer Session, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, 

Anna Dewees, ’16, librarian, Office of Farm 
Management, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., was appointed assistant 
librarian in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics library, which is to be the library 
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for the bureau formed by the consolidation 
of the Bureau of Markets, Bureau of Crops 
Estimates and the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and Farm Economics. She begins her 
new work July Ist. 

Grace W. Estes, '16, is teaching library 
methods at the Summer session of the White- 
water Normal School. 

Vivian G. Little, ’16, librarian, Watertown, 
Wis., has resigned to accept a position in the 
reference department of the Kansas City Pub- 
lic library. 

Evelyn T. Ross, '16, branch librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Portland, Ore., is leaving to ac- 
cept a position in the children’s department 
of the Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hazel Long, ’16, has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian, Public library, Whiting, Ind. 

Claire Nolte, '18, children’s librarian, Pub- 
Ne library, Virginia, Minn., has resigned to 
become an assistant in the East Cleveland 
branch July ist, and later a student in the 
training class for children's librarians con- 
ducted by the Cleveland Public library. 

Jennie T. Schrage, ’18, is classifying and 
cataloguing the library of the Sheboygan 
Medical Clinic, a collection of about a thou- 
sand medical books, besides pamphlet mate- 
rial. 

Gertrude Weil, ’18, high school librarian at 
Evansville, Ind., has resigned to attend Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University. 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Schad (Marjorie 
F. Carlton, ’17) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Ann Carlton, May 22d. 

Clara M. Barnes, ’19, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Council Bluffs, Iowa, resigned 
June 1, to attend a Methodist training school, 
preparatory to entering upon some form of 
religious work. 

Gladys M. Beveridge, ’19, children’s libra- 
rian, Public library, Oshkosh, has resigned to 
accept an appointment as assistant in the 
Madison (Wis.) Free library, August Ist. 

Mary Keyes, ’19, assistant, Public library, 
Racine, Wis., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the cataloguing department of the 
Newberry library, Chicago. 

Evelyn M. Osborn, ’i9, was appointed in 
June as high school librarian, Public library, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., to begin work August 
1st. 

Charles R. Flack, ’20, has returned to the 
Public library, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
for the summer. He expects to resume his 
eollege work in the fall. 
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Hazel H. Haberman, ’20, children’s libra- 
rian, Public library, Waukesha, Wis., has 
resigned to accept the position of librarian 
of the Public library, Jefferson, Wis. 

Lorine Kolbeck, '20, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Buhl, Minn., has resigned to 
become an assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
student in the training class for children’s 
librarians. 

Agnes M, Brennan, ’21, assistant, children’s 
department, Public library, Cleveland, and a 
member of the training class for children’s 
librarians, has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian, Public library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, ’21, assistant, chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, Cleveland, 
and member of the training class for chil- 
dren’s librarians, has accepted a position in 
the children’s department, Public library, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Margaret A. McLeish, ’21, assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Evansville, Ind., has received the 
appointment as librarian of the Central High 
school in the same city. She enters on her 
new work in the fall. 

Catherine E. Blair, Summer Session, '13, 
librarian, Public library, Jefferson, Wis., re- 
signed to be married, June 5th, to Alvin 
Koser, of Jefferson. 


Summer School 


As the Bulletin goes to press the Sum- 
mer Session is opening for the usual 
course of six weeks, and the students are 
presenting themselves to claim the places 
for which they had been registering in 
advance during the spring. The first appli- 
cation was filed on February 18, and 
three more were received during Febru- 
ary; seven were filed in March, thirteen 
in April, twenty-three in May, leaving 
only the possibility of withdrawals for 
any who had delayed registration until 
June, since the capacity of the School is 
limited to forty-eight for the Summer 


Session. It is an excellent illustration 
of the “early bird” securing what he 
seeks. A full report of the Session will 


appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. 
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*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland. 


Boys’ Book Week 


A special feature of library work in 
May was the observance of Boys’ Book 
Week in various libraries, with special 
features such as programs, exhibits of 
books, and lists of books for boys. The 
response from the boys themselves was 
good. 

Radio 


Our libraries report that they must now 
be ready to answer such questions as 
How to set up a radio outfit? How to 
learn the code? How to tune out static 
trouble? and how to get the best results 
with a short wave length receiving outfit? 
A majority of the information seekers are 
boys from the ages of 15 to 20. These 
are the most avid radio fans, and are 
athirst at all times for knowledge regard- 
ing this newest and most expensive fad. 

Appleton says that “although the interest 
in radio communication had been grow- 
ing in Appleton more or less quietly for 
several years, it took the snow storm in 
February to bring it into great promi- 
nence. When the city was entirely cut 
off from the outside world except for the 
messages which reached here by wireless, 
the people turned their attention to the 
progress which had been made, and 
more and more radio enthusiasts were 
developed. These made an increasing de- 
mand on the library for books on the 
subject. 


General News Notes 


Algoma. A magazine stand, badly 
needed for a long time, was recently 
given to the library by one of its patrons. 

Black River Falls. A new book case 
was lately added to the library, made 
by the manual training department of 
the high school. The work was given, 
the library paying only for the material. 
This case will be used exclusively for 
the Chester Winn collection, a memorial 
collection, which is added to twice a 
year by its donor. 


Brodhead. The library was repre- 
sented in the annual school exhibit 
in June. One feature was the display of 
twenty-five current reference magazines 
loaned by the public library. In all the 
grades and in the high school there has 
been a marked increase in the use of the 
library. The school library now consists 
of about 3,300 volumes. The public li- 
brary owns over 5,000 volumes, the school 
having the use of both collections. 


Cumberland. The town of Cumberland, 
at the annual meeting in April, voted $100 
towards the maintenance of the library, 
in exchange for its free use by its resi- 
dents. A good many, especially the 
young people, are taking advantage of 
this opportunity. High school students 
living outside of the town have the use 
of the library during the school year, with 
special vacation privileges for those who 
desire to do some extra reading during 
the summer months. 

Fond du Lac. Evelyn M. Osborn, grad- 
uate of the Wisconsin Library School, 
1919, and Alta M. Osgood, a graduate of 
Simmons School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton, have been appointed high school 
librarian and Roosevelt Junior High 
school librarian to start work Aug. 1. 

The total circulation of books at the 
library for the month of May was 17,247, 
or an increase of 4,174. 

Fort Atkinson. A band concert was 
held in front of the library June 14th. Re- 
freshments were served on the library 
lawn and the funds realized were used to 
buy fiction for the library. 

Almost half of the town’s population 
have used the library during the past 
year. The circulation for the year was 
35,045, an increase of 8,482 books, or 31 
per cent over that of the previous year. 
The percentage of nonfiction was above 
the average. More books were added to 
the library during this year than during 
the period covered by the four preceding 
years. This was made possible by the 
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use of the Worcester Gift Fund and 
other gifts in books and money. 

The Century Club, now merged with 
the Tuesday Club, gave to the children’s 
section a beautiful little bronze statue. 


Friendship. Several new magazines 
have been added to the library list, and 
a@ new reading table to the equipment. 


Galesville. Two maps have been added 
to the library, a state highway map and 
a Wisconsin Railroad guide. Recent gifts 
of books from patrons have been re- 
ceived. 

Janesville. Louise Nowlan has re- 
signed from the staff. Jessica George has 
accepted a position on the staff. Miss 
George is a graduate of the local high 
school in 1916, secured library training 
at Carroll College, and has had library 
experience at Wautoma, where she is 
teaching English and acting as librarian 
for the school. 

Kenosha. Attorney Clifford E. Randall 
has given to the library among other 
government records, a book which will 
prove to be one of the most valuable rec- 
ords of the world war in this community. 
It is the official record of the officers and 
enlisted men of the United States naval 
service who died during the war. It was 
sent to Mr. Randall by the government, 
since he represented this district in con- 
gress in war days. 

La Crosse. The library reports a very 
large increase in circulation for the past 
year, 164,275, a gain of 20,112. The ref- 
erence work is constantly growing. 

Manitowoc. Miss Edith Ruddock, li- 
brarian at the Washington high school, 
recently visited high school libraries in 
Milwaukee to study their various sys- 
tems. 

Menasha. The library recently re- 
ceived a gift of a quantity of books, fic- 
tion and others, from one of its patrons. 

Milwaukee. Hospital service was re- 
cently established by the library, and it 
has proved to be very popular and help- 
ful. The library sends a selection of 
books, which are wheeled to the bed- 
sides of the patients, so that they can 
take their choice. The people of the city 
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are requested to give books for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Dudgeon addressed the graduating 
class of 79 pupils at South Division High 
School June 22. 

From May to August the library does 
not limit the number of fiction allowed 
to adults. The library finds that raising 
the price of rental books is making the 
collection a paying proposition and has 
made no difference in the number of rent- 
al books circulated. 

William Kaumheimer, attorney, was 
chosen to head the library board to suc- 
ceed William L. Pieplow, at the annual 
meeting of the board. Mrs. Charles Nor- 
ris was re-elected vice president. Mr. 
Dudgeon is secretary. 

Oshkosh. Gladys Beveridge, children’s 
librarian, has this year held thirty-four 
story hours with an attendance of 2,158, 
or an average of 64. At each story hour 
she has told two stories twice, so that in 
all she has told 136 stories. 

During the past year, the picture col- 
lection was revised, remounted and re- 
classified. Some 3,000 pictures were pre- 
pared before the close of the year and 
materials were on hand for increasing the 
number to 5,000. 

Portage. The library recently re- 
ceived several donations of books from 
its patrons. 

Randolph. The Citizenship Club lately 
made a gift of four books to the library. 
Some forty new books have been placed 
on the shelves. 

Rio. The library received a number of 
books as gifts, among them a book on 
birds, given by the seventh and eighth 
grade boys in the public school. 

Shawano. In May a home talent play, 
“The Girl of the Flying X” previously 
given, was repeated for those who were 
turned away the first night. The pro- 
ceeds went to the library. 

South Milwaukee. The library recent- 
ly received as gifts a number of books of 
fiction and historical books for reference 
use. 

Stanley. The total gain in circulation 
for the year was 2,320, 1,407 juvenile and 
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913 adult. Five hundred and seventy-two 
borrowers were added to the list. Two 
hundred and fifty-two books were loaned 
to rural teachers. Three deposit stations 
were maintained in the country. From 
these centers books were distributed to 
the surrounding communities. 


Stoughton. Mayor Biederman has ap- 
pointed Mrs. J. A. Jenson to fill the 
vacancy on the library board. Carl Lien, 
chairman of the town of Albion, was ap- 
pointed to represent the township which 
is furnishing a certain amount of funds 
for library expenses. Mrs. Fred Sherman 
represents the town of Fulton on the 
board. 
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Waukesha. A bird contest was recently 
conducted in the children’s department. 
Mounted birds lent from the Milwaukee 
Museum were exhibited one at a time for 
a period of two days each. These the 
children identified from their own knowl- 
edge or the library’s bird books. Over 
400 children competed. The prize was a 
pocket bird guide. 

Miss Caroline Robinson is to take 
charge of the children’s room, succeeding 
Hazel Haberman, who goes to Jefferson 
to become librarian. 

West Allis. The library board is mak- 
ing a complete inventory of the books in 
the library. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Bibliography 


Horton, Marion. Viewpoints in essays. 
1922. 67p. A. L. A. 60c. 
016.814 or 016.824 
An annotated bibliography with titles ar- 
ranged under suggestive headings such as: 
Observations and reflections; Bed books; 
The masculine attitude; The eternal femi- 
nine; Youth and age; Out of doors; Gardens, 
etc., with author and title indexes. 


Library Science 


Krause, Louise B. Better business libra- 
ries. 1922. 98p. Indexers press. 
$1.30. 026 
“May be read with advantage by other than 

business librarians.”—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18 :259 May ’22. 


Journalism 
Park, Robert E. The immigrant press 
and its control. (Americanization 
studies.) 1922. 488p. Harper $2.50. 
070 


Deals with a more specialized subject than 
other volumes in the series, but one on which 
little has been written. Diagrams, maps and 
index. 

See Booklist 18:210 April ’22. 


Philosophy 
Babson, R. W. Enduring investments. 
1921. 190p. Macmillan $1.90. 174 


“One of the author’s popular books of 
practical advice to the business man if he 
would get the most out of life.”—Booklist. 

See Booklist 18:210 April ’22. 


Hall, G. Stanley. Senescence; the last 
half of life. 1922. 6518p. Appleton 

$5. 150 

A study of old age in which the author 
brings together material from many points 
of view. Brings out the fact that there is 
little scientific knowledge of this half of life. 
Not a sentimentally optimistic book, but one 
that faces its subject frankly and inspires 


courage. For the larger library. 
Sinclair, Upton. The book of life. 1921. 
202p. Macmillan $1.75. 130 


“A sincere attempt to put in brief readable 


form a practical common sense knowledge 
of life.”—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:173 Mar. ’22. 


Religion 


Holmes, John Haynes. New churches for 
old. 1922. 341p. Dodd $2. 261 
Discusses the decay of the church in our 
modern age and pleads for the establishment 
of community churches which shall be non- 
sectarian institutions uniting all the spirit- 
ual and social ideals of the community. Au- 
thor is minister of the Community Church 
of New York, formerly Church of the Mes- 
siah (Unitarian). 
See Booklist 18:306 June, ’22. 


Harkness, Georgia E. The church and 
the immigrant. 1921. 110p. Doran 
$1.50. 261 

Has chapters on the immigrant in Europe, 
the immigrant in America; the present status 
of the immigrant, teaching English and citi- 
zenship, Organization of Americanization 
courses, etc. Bibliography (4p): Index. 


Slattery, C. L. The ministry. 1921. 198p. 
Scribner $1.25. 262 
Belongs to the Vocational series and dis- 
cusses the opportunities offered by the minis- 
try as a profession. 
See Booklist 18:106 Jan, ’22 


Social and Economic Problems 


Beard, C. A. The economic basis of poli- 
tics. 1922. 97p. Macmillan $1.50. 
330 
A highly condensed study of the relation 
of economics to politics. Its main thesis is 
the conflict between the realities of economic 
interest and the theory of political equality. 
Composed of four lectures delivered at Am- 
herst College in 1916. 


Brawiey, Benjamin G. A social history 
of the American negro. 1921. 420p. 
Macmillan $4. 326 

An attempt “to study the actual life of the 
negro people in itself and in connection with 
that of the nation.” Includes also a history 
of the republic of Liberia. Bibliography 

(19p). Index. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 18:128 Jan., ’22. 


Bryce, James. International relations. 
1922. 275p. Macmillan $2.50. 341 
Eight lectures delivered in the United 
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States in August, 1921. Among the sub- 
jects treated are the great war and its 
effects in the old world; The causes of war; 
Diplomacy and international law; Methods 
proposed for settling international contro- 
versies, 


Epstein, Abraham. Facing old age. 1922. 
352p. Knopf $3.50. 331.25 
Presents in a convincing manner the case 
for old age pensions in the United States and 
reviews the pension systems of foreign coun- 
tries. Contains a mass of statistics, but is 
interesting throughout. Lacks an index. 
See Booklist 18:309 June ’22. 


Guest, L. Haden. The struggle for power 
in Europe, 1917-1921. 1921. 318p. 
Doran $4.50. 330.9 

“An outline economic and political survey 
of the central states and Russia’’—Subtitle. 
See Booklist 18:310 June ’22. 


Hungerford, Edward. Our railroads to- 

morrow. 1922. 332p. Century $2.50. 

385 

Outlines a plan for the regional operation 

of a system which the author calls “the 

United States railroad”. Not to be confused 

with plans for government ownership and 

operation, for which he thinks the country 

is not yet ready. Chapters have appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


Hunt, Frazier. The rising temper of the 
East. 1922. 248p. Bobbs $2.50. 327 
Papers by an American journalist on 
India, China, Japan, Korea, Haiti, and other 
countries where the world unrest is most 
manifest. Reprinted from Hearst’s, the Cen- 
tury, and Good Housekeeping. 
See Booklist 18:310 June ’22. 


Inman, Samuel G. Problems in Pan 

Americanism. 1921. 415p. Doran $2. 

327 

“A survey of the relations, past and pres- 

ent, between the United States and the Latin 

American countries, aimed to promote mutual 

good will through mutual understanding”’.— 

Booklist. 

See Booklist 18:310 June ’22. 


Lapp, John A. Economics and the com- 
munity. 1922. 366p. illus. Century 
$1.75. 330 

An attempt to put the principles and prob- 
lems of economic life in their relation to the 
community in so simple a form that they may 
aid the average citizen in the performance of 
his civic duties. An admirable work for wo- 
men’s clubs and other study groups. Pro- 
vided with questions for discussion, refer- 
ences, and index, 
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Mayers, Lewis. The federal service. 
1922. 607p. Appleton $5. 351 
A discussion of the policies pursued by the 
federal government in securing and dealing 
with its 7,500 employees. Published prima- 
rily to suggest methods of improvement but 
is of great value also as a description of ex- 
isting conditions. For larger libraries. Mth- 
ers may borrow when information is desired. 
See Booklist 18:311 June ’22. 


Pound, Arthur. The iron man in indus- 
try. 1922. 230p. Atlantic $1.75. 
331.8 
“A thoughtful and constructive study of the 
results in industry and society of the inven- 
tion of automatic machinery”.—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:266 May ’22. 


Roberts, Kenneth L. Why Europe leaves 

home. 1922. 356p. illus. Bobbs $3. 

325 

Articles reprinted from the Saturday Hven- 

ing Post. Only the first four bear directly 

on the problem of immigration. The others 

are more miscellaneous. Some anti-semitic 

sentiment is displayed. 

See Booklist 18:312 June ’22. 


Sharfman, I. Leo. The American railroad 
problem. 1922. 474p. Century $3. 
385 
In three parts: The war administration 
of the railroads; the essentials of reconstruc- 
tion ; The elements of the railroad adjustment. 
Author is professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
See Booklist 18:267 May ’22. 


Sullivan, Mark. The great adventure at 
Washington. 1922. 290p. illus. 
Doubleday $2.50. 341.6 

Account of the Washington conference by 
the Washington correspondent of the New 

York Evening Post. 


Education 


Beman, L. T., comp. Selected articles on 
the study of Latin and Greek. 1922. 
237p. Wilson $1.80. 375.88 

Supplies valuable material for any one in- 
terested in the subject. Brief and Bibliog- 
raphy (23p). 

See Booklist 18:217 Apr. ’22. 


Betts, G. H. The new program of relig- 
ious education. 1921. 107p. Abing- 
don press 75c. 377 

“A comparison of the two currents of re- 
ligious opinion, the one laying the emphasis 
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on evangelism and the other on training’.— 
Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:213 Apr. ’22. 


Dewey, Evelyn. The Dalton laboratory 
plan. 1922. 372p. Dutton $2. 371.4 
Describes an experiment in _ education 
worked out in the Dalton (Mass.) high 
school. ‘Under this plan the children are ex- 
perimenters and the instructors are observ- 
ers and helpers.” (Book Review Digest.) 
See Booklist 18:214 Apr. ’22. 


Doughton, Isaac. Preparing for the 
world’s work, 1922. 2238p. Scribner 
$1. 374 
“Intended as an introduction to the study 
and choice of vocations.”’ (Preface.) Planned 
for the sixth grade. Topics for discussion at 
the close of chapters. Bibliography, and In- 
dex. 
See Booklist 18:290 May ’22, 


The child and his 
school. 1922. 248p. Dutton $3. 372 
“Really an expanded bibliography, with 
excerpts from books noted.” (Booklist.) 
Throws light on the newer theories of edu- 
cation. 
See Booklist 18:215 Apr. ’22. 


Hartman, Gertrude. 


Language 
Goldberger, H. D. Second book in Eng: 
lish for coming Americans. 1921. 
209p. Scribner $1. 428 


Follows a primer by the author published 
in 1919. A good book for Americanization 
classes. 

See Booklist 18:8 Oct. ’21. 


Mencken, H. L. The American language. 

2d ed. 1921. 492p. Knopf $6. 420.9 

New edition containing much new matter. 
See Booklist 18:200 Mar. ’22. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Berman, Louis. The glands regulating 
personality. 1921. 300p. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 612.4 

A study in popular language of a subject 
that has been receiving much scientific at- 
tention. 

See Booklist 18:177 Mar. ’22. 


Bouvier, E. L. The psychic life of in- 
sects. 1922. 377p. Century $2. 595.7 
“The purpose of this strictly scientific 
treatment is to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the world of the articulates and our 
own however near their activities at times 
appear to come to the human.” (Book Re- 
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view Digest.) Translated from the French 
by L. O. Howard, 
See Booklist 18:315 June ’22. 


Conklin, E. G. The direction of human 


evolution. 1921. 247p. Scribner 
$2.50. 575 
“Readable, open minded discussion that 


many still puzzled by the conflict between 
scientific facts and religious beliefs will find 
clarifying.” Booklist. 

See Booklist 17:280 May-June ’21. 


Fabre, J. Henri. The life of the weevil. 
1922. 246p. Dodd $2.50. 595.7 
For note see Booklist 18:220 Apr. ’22. 


— More beetles. 1922. 322p. Dodd 
$2.50. 595.7 
“This, if we count The life of the weevil 
as the third, is the fourth and last volume 
on beetles in the collected English edition of 
Fabre’s entomological works.” (Translator’s 
note.) Four of the chapters appeared in The 
life and love of the insect (1911); two in 
Social life in the insect world (1912). 
See Booklist 18:315 June ’22, 


Finck, H. T. Gardening with brains. 1922. 
270p. Harper $2.50. 635 
Chapters on gardening, most of them con- 
tributed to the New York Evening Post by 
the musical editor of that paper, who is also 
a gardener. Delightfully entertaining, and at 
the same time helpful, filled with hints and 
suggestions for both amateur and practiced 
gardener. Index. 
See Booklist 18:220 Apr. ’22. 


Holmes, S. J. The trend of the race. 1921. 
396p. Harcourt $4. 613.9 
“A careful weighing of evidence on factors 
which operate to improve or impoverish the 
race.’ (Booklist.) Chapter references and 
index. 
See Booklist 18:42 Nov. ’21. 


Hornaday, W. T. The minds and man- 
ners of wild animals. 1922. 328p. 
illus. Scribner. $2.50. 591.5 

A book filled with information, based on 
long years of personal observation, bearing 
on the intelligence of animals. Not very sys- 
tematically arranged or attractively pre- 
sented, but full of interest for the subject 

matter itself. Well indexed. Author is di- 

rector of New York Zoological park. 

See Booklist 18:316 June ’22. 


Mills, Enos A. Watched by wild animals. 


1922. 2483p. illus. Doubleday $2.50. 
591.5 
Similar to his other books. Interesting 
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but has aroused suspicions of “nature fak- 
ing” in the minds of some readers. 
See Booklist 18:223 Apr. ’22. 


Effective direct ad- 
illus. Apple- 
659 


Ramsay, Robert E. 
vertising. 1921. 640p. 
ton $5. 

For note see Booklist 18:108 Jan. ’22. 


The haunts of life. 
Harcourt $2.50. 
590 
Book by a distinguished British scientist 
who writes entertainingly for the layman. 
Delivered originally as lectures. Contents: 
The school of the shore; The open sea; The 
great deeps; The fresh waters; The conquest 
of the dry land; The mastery of the air. 


Thomson, J. Arthur. 
1922. 272p. illus. 


Radio 
Cockaday, L. M. Radio-telephony for 
everyone. 1922. 213p. illus. Stokes 
$1.50. 654 


Directions for constructing and maintain- 
ing radio apparatus, with an index to radio 
terms. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. Radio for amateurs. 
1922. 228p. illus. Dodd. 654 
“How to use, make and install wireless 
telephone and telegraph instruments.” (Sub- 
title.) Like Cockaday is a book for the ama- 
teur. Has a chapter of “Handy hints” that 
will be useful. 


Yates, R. F. and Pagent, L. G. The com- 
plete radio book. 1922. 330p. illus. 
Century $2. 654 

Aims to outline “the practical commercial 
and romantic sides of radio communication.” 

Both authors are members of the Institute 

of Radio engineers and the first is at present 

radio editor of the New York Mail. 


For other up-to-date books on Radio see 
Donald Hendry’s list in May Bulletin, also 
under Notes for librarians in March and July 
Bulletins. 


Outdoor Sports 


Heilner, Van Campen. Adventures in 
angling. 1922. 2338p. illus. Stewart 
Kidd $3. 799 


A book on salt water fishing by the asso- 
ciate editor of Field and Stream. Has three 
striking pictures in color by Frank Stick in 
addition to photographs by the author. 
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Fine Arts 
MacGowan, Kenneth. The theatre of to- 
morrow. 1921. 302p. illus. Boni 
$5. 792 


Stimulating book, presenting in readable 
form the new theories of the drama. Sec- 
tions devoted to the new stage craft, the new 
playhouse, the new play. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Bibliographical appendix (5p). In- 
dex. 

See Booklist 18:227 Apr. ’22. 


Smith, S. C. Kaines. Looking at pictures. 

1921. 151p. illus. Doran $1.75. 750 

A good book for the novice telling him just 

what to look for in a picture. Eleven illus- 
trations. Index. 


Literature 


Black, Alexander. The latest thing and 
other things. 1922. 302p. Harper 
$2. 814 or 824 
Essays reprinted from Atlantic, Century, 
Harpers, etc. 
See Booklist 18:228 Apr. ’22. 


Garnett, Edward. Friday nights. 1922. 

377p. Knopf $2.50. 809 

A series of literary criticisms and apprecia- 

tions by a well known English critic. Useful 

for reference. Several papers on American 
writers are of especial interest. 


Jokes for all occasions. 1921. 319p. 
Clode $1. 817 or 827 
“Will no doubt be useful in any library 
not already possessed of too many similar 
collections.” (Booklist.) Alphabetically ar- 
ranged by subject. 
See Booklist 18:277 May ’22. 

Lodge, H. C. The senate of the United 
States, and other essays. 1921. 248p. 
Scribner $2.50. 814 or 824 

Nine essays, including one on Theodore 

Roosevelt. 

See Booklist 18:12 Oct. ’21. 

The second person singu- 
lar and other essays. 1921. 140p. 
Oxford $2.70. 814 or 824 

Essays on a variety of literary subjects. 

Will appeal to cultivated readers and also 

have a use for reference. Papers on Jane 

Austen, Coventry Patmore, George Meredith 

and others. Expensive, 

Molnar, Louis. Deka Parsec. 1921. 196p. 
Grafton pub. co., Los Angeles $1.50. 

814 or 824 
Philosophical musings that are often orig- 


Meynell, Alice. 
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inal and thought provoking. Contains a de- 
lightful essay on Walking. Subtitled “Shell- 
shocked views of life.” 


Mosby, Thomas Speed. Little journeys 
to Parnassus. 1921. 261p. Message 
pub co., Jefferson City, Mo. 809 

An attempt to present in brief form a sur- 
vey of the seven great literatures of the 
world. Will meet the needs of club women 
loeking for information simply presented. 


Parsons, Mary P. The new poetry; a 
study outline. 2d ed. 1922. 86p. 
Wilson 50c. 821.9 

A new edition, revised with new matter 
added. All the bibliographies are brought 
down to date. Children’s poetry and a sonnet 
group have been added; also readings from 
poets not included in the first edition. 


Saintsbury, George, ed. A letter book. 
1922. 306p. Harcourt $2.25. 826 
A selection of letters with an introduction 
on the history and art of letter writing con- 
tributed by the editor. The letters range 
from classic to modern times, 
See Booklist 18:324 June ’22. 


Poetry 


De la Mare, Walter. The veil. 1922. 84p. 

Holt $2. 821 

A new volume from this English poet con- 

taining many lines of delicate, wistful beauty. 
See Booklist 18:276 May ’22. 


Drinkwater, John. Seeds of time. 1922 
68p. Houghton $1.25. 821 
A quiet and thoughtful beauty pervades 
these poems. Sometimes suggestive of the 
lyric poems in his Abraham Lincoln. 
See Booklist 18:276 May ’22. 


Johnson, James Welden, ed. The book of 
American negro poetry. 1922. 217p. 
Harcourt $2.25. 811 or 821 

Paul Laurence Dunbar is the best known 
of negro poets. This anthology will intro- 
duce a number of others worth knowing. 

See Booklist 18:276 May ’22. 


NcKay, Claude. Harlem shadows. 1922. 
95p. Harcourt $1.35. 811 or 821 
Volume of poems by a negro poet repre- 
senting the point of view of the young intel- 
lectuals of the race. Introduction by Max 
Eastman. 
Marquis, Don. Poems and portraits. 1922. 
134p. Doubleday $1.50. 811 or 821 


In part one a humorous poet appears in 
serious mood. The portraits of part two are 
satirical. 
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Masters, Edgar Lee. The open sea. 1921. 
302p. Macmillan $2.50. 811 or 821 
A volume of long poems. In the first 
group the author traces the influence of the 
Brutus ideal and relates it to the life of Lin- 
coln. The poems of the second group are 
based on Biblical themes, miscellaneous poems 
follow. 
See Booklist 18:148 Feb. ’22. 


Sandburg, Carl. Slabs of the sunburnt 
west. 1922. 76p. Harcourt $1.75. 
811 or 821 


Contains several of the author's recent 
long poems: The windy city, a poem for Chi- 
cago; And so today, a poem on the burial of 
the unknown soldier at Washington, in addi- 
tion to the title poem and other shorter verses 
reprinted from Poetry, The New Republic, etc. 


Taylor, Bert Leston. A penny whistle. 
1921. 129p. Knopf $1.50. 811 or 821 
Includes both serious and humorous verse. 
“The Babette ballads’ are charming poems 
done for the author’s little daughter. 
See Booklist 18:183 Mar. ’22. 


The so-called human race. 1922. 
3830p. Knopf $2. 817 or 827 
Selections from the author’s “Line-o-type” 
column in the Chicago Tribune. Brief bits 
of verse and prose. 
See Booklist 18:325 June ’22. 





Van Dyke, Henry. Songs out of doors. 
1922. 1389p. Scribner $1.25. 
811 or 821 
A little book in which the author’s nature 
poems are brought together. 


Drama 


Andreyev, Leonid. He who gets slapped. 
1922. Brentano. 891.72 
One of the plays produced by the Theatre 
Guild during the past season. With the bi- 
zarre setting of a circus, it tells the story 
of a philosopher who gave up the world to 
become a clown. 


Galsworthy, John. A family man. 1922. 
108p. Scribner $1. 822 
This play in three acts is a satire on Eng- 
lish middle class family life in our changing 
age, with the younger generation, represented 
by two daughters, in active revolt, 


Housman, Laurence. Angels and min- 
isters. 1922. 150p. Harcourt $1.50. 
822 
Four satirical plays of the Victorian era, 
introducing the queen herself, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone and others. Amusing to read. 
See Booklist 18:276 May ’22, 
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Peabody, Josephine Preston. Portrait of 
Mrs. W. 1922. 150p. Houghton 
$1.75. 812 or 822 

A play that will be memorable for its very 
human interpretation of Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Of interest as a reading play to all students 

of the drama or of the woman movement. 

See Booklist 18:324 June ’22. 


Rostand, Edmond. Plays; tr. by H. D. 
Norman. 2v. 1921. $10.50. 842 
Two handsome volumes containing Roman- 
tics; The princes far away; The woman of 
Samaria; Cyrano of Bergerac; The eaglet; 
and Chanticleer. 
See Booklist 18:298 May ’22. 


Zangwill, Israel. The cockpit. 1921. 
264p. Macmillan $1.60. 812 or 822 
Romantic drama staged in an imaginary 
Balkan kingdom, ! 
See Booklist 18:183 Mar, ’22, 
One Act Plays for Amateurs 


Baird, G. M. P. Mirage. 1922. 36p. 
Stewart Kidd. pa 50c. 812 or 822 
Play with picturesque setting in one of the 
pueblos of the Hopi indians. Theme the old 
tragedy of an Indian girl’s love for a white 
man. Could be played by ambitious ama- 
teurs. 


Morley, Christopher. Thursday evening. 
1922. 3lp. Stewart Kidd pa. 50c. 

812 or 822 

This play would prove entertaining to 

women’s clubs and is suitable for acting or 

reading. A young married couple and their 

respective mothers-in-law are the characters. 


Tarkington, Booth. The ghost story. 
1922. 42p. Stewart Kidd pa. 50c. 
812 or 822 
Amusing play on the theme of the bashful 
lover. All of the characters are young peo- 
ple of about nineteen or twenty. The humor 
and the dialog recall Seventeen, 


Walker, Stuart. Sir David wears a 
crown. 1922. 47p. Stewart Kidd 
50c. 812 or 822 

A sequel to Six who pass while the lentils 


boil. Included also in Portmanteawu adapta- 
tions. (Bulletin Feb. ’22.) 


History 


Bryce, James. The study of American 
history. 1922. 118p. Macmillan 
$1.50. 973 

Lecture delivered in London in 1921 at the 
inauguration of the Sir George Watson chair 
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of American history, literature and institu- 
tions. Considers the relations of the two 
countries. 

See Booklist 18:231 Apr. ’22. 


Adams, James Truslow. The founding of 
New England. 1921. 482p. Atlantic 
$4. 974 
This work, based on a new study of the 
sources, has recently been awarded the Pu- 
litzer prize of $2000 for the best contribution 
of the year to American history. Shows the 
part played by economic factors in the set- 
tlement of New England. Maps and excel- 
lent index, 
See Booklist 18:45 Nov. ’21. 


Hearnshaw, F. J. C. Medieval contribu- 
tions to civilization. 1922. 268p. 
Holt $3.50. 940.1 

Lectures delivered at King’s College, Lon- 
don. Treat of medieval contributions to re- 
ligion, philosophy, science, art, education, 
etc. Sufficiently popular to be enjoyed by 
many readers. No index. 


Russia 


Dukes, Sir Paul. Red dusk and the mor- 
row. 1922. 322p. illus. Doubleday 
$3.50. 947 


By a former chief of the British secret in- 
telligence service in Russia. In this position 
he assumed many disguises and served for a 
time in the Red army. Written in readable 
narrative style. 

See Booklist 18:280 May °22. 


Lenin, Nikolai. The new policies of Sov- 
iet Russia. 1921. 127p. Kerr $1. 
335 
Contains The meaning of the agricultural 
tax, by N. Lenin; The new economic policy 
of Soviet Russia, by N. Bukharin; The in- 
tellectuals and the Russian revolution by S. 
J. Rutgers. Will have a documentary value 
in larger libraries. 
See Booklist 18:143 Feb. ’22. 


Williams, Albert Rhys. Through the 
Russian revolution. 1922. 8311p. 
illus. Boni $2. 947 


Sympathetic account of the Russian revo- 
lution by an American journalist who was 
on the scene at the time. Interesting illus- 
trations in the form of ten posters in full 
color showing Russian educational propa- 
ganda. 

See Booklist 18:185 Mar. ’22. 
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Travel 


Clark, Charles U. Greater Roumania. 
1922. 477p. illus. Dodd $4. 949.8 
“Book based on personal observation and 
study of the country in 1919. It sketches its 
geography and history, the part it played in 
the Balkan wars and the World war, its 
peasantry, language, literature, and art... 
and the opportunities it offers to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and capitalist.” (Book 
Review Digest.) Maps, bibliography and in- 
dex. 
See Booklist 18:231 Apr. ’22. 


The adventures of a trop- 
ical tramp. 1922. 359p. illus. Dodd 
$2.50. 918 

The adventures of a young American who 
worked his way through South America, En- 
tertainingly written in informal style. 

See Booklist 18:281 May ’22. 


Foster, H. L. 


Tramping with a poet 
in the Rockies. 1922. 279p. Apple- 
ton. illus. $2. 917.8 

The English author tells here the story of 

a long tramp taken in company with Vachel 

Lindsay. A joyful book, for which Vernon 

Hill has made some pleasing decorations. 


Graham, Stephen. 


High, Stanley. China’s place in the sun. 
1922. 212p. illus. Macmillan $1.75. 
915.1 
“A convincing survey for the general 
reader of the commerce, politics, education 
and religion of present day China and her 
great potentiality for future development es- 
pecially in relation to America.’’—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:232 Apr. ’22. 


Hudson, W. H. Afoot in England. 1922. 
309p. Knopf $3.50. 914.2 
Published in England some years ago and 
now brought out for the first time in the 
United States. In addition to delightful 
sketches of out of the way places there are 
delightful little side excursions into many 
subjects. 


James, George W. Utah, the land of blos- 
soming valleys. 1922. 371p._ illus. 
Page $6. 917.92 

Like the author’s books on California and 
other western states is a handsomely bound 
and illustrated book, with many pictures in 
color. In his treatment of Mormonism the 
author has tried to give a fair and unbiased 
account. Some readers may feel that he is 
too friendly. Expensive for small libraries. 
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Longstreth, T. Morris. The Laurentians. 
1922. 459p. illus. Century $3.50. 
917.1 
Entertaining description of a bit of French 
Canada, As delightful as his books on the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills. Interesting 
illustrations, 


Verrill, A. H. Panama past and present. 
1921. 262p. illus. Dodd $2. 918.6 
For note see Booklist 18 :282 May ’22. 


Trend, J. B. A picture of modern Spain, 
men and music. 1922. Houghton 
$4.50. 914.6 

Post-war impressions of Spain, with per- 
sonal sketches of writers, musicians and oth- 
ers. Author believes that because of her 
neutrality in the war Spain has been able to 
preserve “the European spirit,” now lost in 
the other countries. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 18:79 Dec. ’21. 


Biography 


Duclaux, Agnes Mary Frances. Victor 
Hugo (Makers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury). 1921. 268p. Holt $3. 921 

For note see Booklist 18:117 Jan. ’22. 


Mathews, Basil. The book of missionary 
heroes. 1922. 280p. Doran $1.50. 

920 

Short sketches grouped under the headings: 

The pioneers, The island adventurers, The 

pathfinders of Africa, Heroines and heroes 

of plateau and desert. Of great interest to 
mission study clubs, etc. 


Newkirk, Garrett. Lincoln lessons for to- 
day. 1921. 132p. Duffield $1.35. 
921 
Ethical lessons from Lincoln’s life set 
forth in brief chapters. 
See Booklist 18:327 June ’22, 
Sheridan, Clare. My American diary. 
1922. 359p. Boni $3. 921 
A book of light gossip about people the 
author met in New York and elsewhere in 
the United States and in Mexico. 
See Booklist 18:284 May ’22, 
Tetrazzini, Luisa. My life of song. 1922. 
328p. illus. Dorrance $4. 921 
Reminiscences in gossipy vein of a life that 
has been devoted to music from childhood. 
Whitton, F. E. Moltke (Makers of the 
nineteenth century.) 1921. 326p. 
Holt $3.50. 921 
For note see Booklist 18:81 Dec. ’21. 
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Williams, Basil. Cecil Rhodes (Makers 
of the nineteenth century). 1921. 
3538p. Holt $3.50. 921 


For note see Booklist 18:48 Nov. ’21. 


Fiction 


Of literary excellence 


Aleichem, Shalom. Jewish children. 1922. 
268p. Knopf $2. 

Sketches by an author who is sometimes 
called “the Jewish Mark Twain.” They de- 
scribe life in the pale of a Russian city. Es- 
pecially worth purchase where there are Jew- 
ish readers, and may interest others also. 


Bjérkman, Edwin. The soul of a child. 
1922. 322p. Knopf $2.50. 

Intimate psychological study of the child- 
hood and youth of a Swedish boy. “Will 
prove interesting to parents and teachers 
rather than to the general reader. Marked 
‘for restricted circulation.’” (Booklist.) 

See Booklist 18:285 May ’22. 


Carswell, Catherine. The 
1922. 319p. Harcourt. 

Story of a girl in whom the instinct to 
write is so strong that it persists in spite 
of her efforts to divert her talent into other 
directions or to follow the conventional lines 
of love and marriage. Not for the small li- 
brary. 


camomile, 


De la Mare, Walter. Memoirs of a midget. 
1922. 4386p. Knopf $3. 

An unusual book, unique in its conception 
and treatment and admirable in its English. 
Views life from the point of view of a 
midget, who because she is cut off from many 
ordinary experiences gets an outside point of 
view. Of exceptional length and will not ap- 
peal widely to readers, 

See Booklist 18:236 Apr. ’22. 


Holland, Bryan T. A vagrant tune. 1922. 
263p. Small. 

A quiet English story about an elderly 
spinster who finds her romance late in life. 
Author is a grandson of Mrs. Gaskell and 
the story has the Cranford atmosphere, Will 
please many readers. 


Hudson, Jay William. Abbé Pierre. 1922. 
331lp. Appleton $2. 

A story with a quiet, leisurely charm. It 
is the love story of a girl of Gascony and a 
young American as told by the kindly old 
priest who has watched over her from child- 
hood. Describes many quaint Gascon cus- 
toms, 
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Johnston, Sir Harry. The Veneerings. 
1922. 4387p. Macmillan $2. 

Like the author’s first novel this book car- 
ries on the story of a group of Dickens’ char- 
acters and their descendants, choosing this 
time the characters from Our mutual friend. 
Covers the years 1864-1907, with scenes in 
England, France, South Africa and America. 

See Booklist 18 :331 June ’22, 


Peter Whiffle, his 
1922. 247p. Knopf 


Van Vechten, Carl. 
life and works. 
$2.50. 

Entertaining story of a man who plans to 
write and never does so. Author is a musical 
critic and he brings in bits of European life 
and musical comment. 


Popular novels 


Bailey, H.C. His serene highness. 1922. 
345p. Dutton $2. 

Historical romance set in the eighteenth 
century. “One of the best recent novels of 
the ‘good old days when men were men.’” 
(Literary Review.) 

See Booklist 18:329 June ’22. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The head of 
the house of Coombe. 1922. 374p. 
Stokes $2. 

“In Robin and Donal Mrs. Burnett has cre- 
ated two more of her idealistic child charac- 
ters.” (Booklist.) To be followed by a sec- 
ond book carrying on the story. 

See Booklist 18:189 Mar. ’22. 


Cade, Coulson. The Cornish penny. 1922. 
3llp. Stokes $1.90. 

Quiet English story with scenes laid in 
Corwall and London. “A pleasant book for 
leisurely reading.” (Literary Review.) 

See Booklist 18:285 May ’22. 

Camp, Wadsworth. The hidden road. 
1922. 334p. Doubleday $1.75. 

Love story with a New York society back- 

ground. 


Champion, Jessie. Ella keeps house. 
1922. 304p. Lane $2. 

Brightly told English story of a young girl 
who spends all her savings on a year’s vaca- 
tion, taking her invalid mother with her to 
live in a house in the country. Should be 
popular with readers of light fiction. 


Cooper, C. R. The white desert. 1922. 
301p. Little $1.75. 
Story of the Colorado mountains. The 


“white desert” is the snowy waste at the 
top of the great divide. Has plenty of action 
and will hold interest. 

See Booklist 18:236 Apr. ’22. 
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Cooper, J. A. Sheila of Big Wreck Cove. 
1922. 3738p. Sully $1.75. 

Cape Cod story with an interesting plot. 
Will please those who enjoy the stories of 
Lincoln. 

See Booklist 18:329 June ’22, 


Erskine, L. Y. Renfrew of the Royal 
mounted. 1922. 255p. Appleton 
$1.75. 


The adventures of a member of the Royal 
mounted police as told to a group of boys. 
“Well told and vigorous and will interest not 
only older boys but anyone who enjoys ad- 
venture in the open.” (Booklist.) 

See Booklist 18:329 June ’22, 
Fletcher, J. S. Ravensdene court. 1922. 

3815p. Knopf $2. 

Well written mystery story with sharply 
drawn characters. Plot somewhat similar to 
Scarhaven Keep, (Bulletin Mar. ’22.) 


——The Rayner-Slade amalgamation. 
1922. 303p. Knopf $2. 

Another good detective story by this popu- 
lar English author. Approaches The Middle 
Temple murder in sustained interest and log- 
ical development of plot. 

See Booklist 18:330 June ’22. 


Glasgow, Ellen. One man in his time. 
1922. 379p. Doubleday $2. 

This story with a Virginia setting pictures 
the conflict between the new and the old 
order. The election of a man of the people 
to the governorship is the starting point of 
the plot, into which the love story of the 
governor’s daughter and a young man of 
bluest blood is interwoven. 


Gregory, Jackson. The everlasting whis- 
per. 1922. 3875p. Scribner $1.75. 
Story of love and adventure in the high 

Sierras. 
See Booklist 18:285 June °22. 


Grey, Katherine. A little leaven. 1922. 


304p. Lippincott $2. 
Romance of the Kentucky mountains. 
See Booklist 18:330 June ’22. 


Hallet, Richard M. The canyon of the 
fools. 1922. 409p. ilius. Harper $2. 
Entertaining western story reprinted from 
the Saturday Evening Post. Told with 
humor. 
See Booklist 18:330 June ’22. 


Hepburn, Elizabeth N. The wings of 
time. 1921. 3825p. Stokes $1.90. 
Wholesome story of a girl’s growth and 


development. 
See Booklist 18:190 Mar. ’22, 
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Hough, Emerson. The covered wagon. 
1922. 3879p. Appleton $2. 

Story of a great migration, the movement 
of a wagon train of two thousand men, 
women and children from Missouri to Oregon 
in 1848. Midway across the continent comes 
the news of gold in California to disrupt the 
train and draw many of the adventurous to 
the southward. An interesting love story 
holds the tale together. 


Hurst, S. B. H. Coomer Ali. 
Harper $1.75. 
“Adventure on land and sea from Calcutta 
to Mecca.’’—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:286 May ’22. 


1922. 248p. 


Kelly, Florence Finch. The Dixons. 1921. 
330p. Dutton $2. 

A story that covers three generations of 
American life, from the close of the Civil war 
to the World war. Long and will not hold 
the interest of all readers. 


Lynde, Francis. Pirate’s hope. 1922. 
299p. Scribner $1.75. 
A romance of buried treasure. More ro- 


mantic than some of the author’s earlier 
stories. 


McCarter, Margaret Hill. Homeland. 1922. 
434p. Harper $1.90. 

After a picturesque opening in New Mex- 
ico the story shifts its scene to New York 
where it is occupied with a group of young 
people who have been connected in various 
ways with the war. For its climax returns 
again to the west. 


McGebeny, Donald. 
Bobbs $1.75. 
Story in which the conservative forces in 
organized labor are victorious over both the 
radicals and the capitalists. Subtitled “a 

story of steel and stocks.” 


Slag. 1922. 311p. 


McHarg, William. Peewee. 1922. 276p. 
Reilly & Lee $1.50. 
Mystery story in which a small boy plays 


a part. 


Marquand, J. P. The unspeakable gentle- 
man. 1922. 265p. Scribner $1.75. 
Romantic narrative of a Napoleonic in- 
trigue carried over to a New England sea 

port town. 


Marshall, Archibald. 
288p. Dodd $1.75. 
More melodramatic than many of the au- 
thor’s stories. The hero is an Australian 
who falls heir to an English estate. 
See Booklist 18:287 May ’22. 


Big Peter. 1922. 
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Maxwell, W. B. A little more. 1922. 
3938p. Dodd $2. 

English story with a slight flavor of Dick- 
ens about it. Tells of an English family who 
suddenly acquire wealth and as suddenly lose 
it again. 


O’Riordan, Conal. Adam and Caroline, 
1922. 370p. Harcourt. $1.90. 

“Concerned with the adolescence of a 
charming Irish lad, an illegitimate son, re- 
stored to his rightful class by a kindly friend 
and guardian.” (Open Shelf.) Sequel to 
Adam of Dublin but can be read independ- 
ently. 

See Booklist 18:240 Apr. ’22. 


Pertwee, Roland. Men of affairs. 1922. 
285p. Knopf $2. 

Entertaining mystery story, telling of the 
surprising series of complications into which 
young Richard Altar, stone-broke and down 
on his luck, is drawn by his striking resem- 
blance to another man. Told with the skill 
of one who handles the English language with 
ease and grace. 


Rideout, Henry M. The winter bell. 1922. 
178p. Duffield $1.75. 

A good story of the northern woods with 
a hero wrongly accused of murder. Re- 
printed from Saturday Evening Post. 

See Booklist 18:288 May ’22. 


Wilson, H. L. Merton of the movies. 
1922. 335p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Amusing story of a small town clerk who 
aspires to be a movie actor. Appeared 
serially in Saturday Evening Post. 
See Booklist 18:335 June ’22. 


Wylie, 1. A. R. Rogues and company. 
1921. 232p. Lane $1.75. 

Light and entertaining story of mistaken 
identity and lost memory. The hero is iden- 
tified in turn as a French count and a famous 
crook, 

See Booklist 18:289 May ’22. 


Animal stories 


Derieux, S. A. Frank of Freedom hill. 
1922. 292p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Dog stories that have been appearing in 
the American magazine. The hunting ele- 
ment will hold the interest of boys and men. 


Marsh, George. Toilers of the trails. 
1922. 245p. illus. Penn $2.50. 
Short stories of the Canadian north, many 
of them stories of dogs or of adventures with 
dog teams. Some are reprinted from Scrib- 
ner’s and other magazines. 
See Booklist 18:332 June ’22, 
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Scoville, Samuel, jr. Wild folk. 1922. 
184p. illus. Atlantic $2. 
Ten stories of animal life that will appeal 
to older boys. Pictures by Charles Living- 
ston Bull. 


Terhune, A. P. His dog. 1922. 183p. 
Dutton $1.50. 

Story of a man’s redemption through his 
love for his dog. Appeared in the Ladies 
Home Journal with title Chwm dog. 

See Booklist 18:288 May ’22. 


Short stories 


Clemens, S. L. The mysterious stranger 
and other stories. 1922. 324p. Har- 
per $2. 

Contents: The mysterious stranger; A 
horse’s tale; Extract from Captain Storm- 
field’s visit to heaven; A fable; My platonic 
sweetheart; Hunting the deceitful turkey; 
The McWilliamses and the burglar alarm. 


Kinross, Albert. The truth about Vig- 
nolles. 1922. 375p. illus. Century 
$1.90. 

Six stories of adventure in the Near East. 

Reprinted from the Century. - 

See Booklist 18:331p. June ’22. 


Macklin, Alys Eyre, tr. Twenty-nine tales 
from the French. 1922. 309p. Har- 
court $2. 

A selection from the writings of modern 
French authors, many of them unfamiliar to 
American readers. Robert Herrick contrib- 
utes an introduction on the French conte, 

See Booklist 18:331 June ’22. 


Tilden, W. T. It’s all in the game. 1922. 
245p. illus. Doubleday. 
Stories of tennis, many of them based on 
real incidents. 
See Booklist 18:324 June ’22. 


Juvenile 
Fairy and folk tales 


Andersen, Hans Christian. Fairy tales 
and stories; ed. by Signe Toksvig. 
1921. 214p. illus. Macmillan $2. 398 

A new translation made by a Dane who 
has endeavored to retain Andersen’s spirit. 

Introduction by Francis Hackett. 

See Booklist 18:293 May ’22. 


Babbitt, Ellen C. More Jataka tales. 

1922. 94p. illus. Century $1.25. 398 

A second collection of Hindu folk tales to 

follow Jataka tales. (Booklist 9:133 Nov. 

’12.) Similar in make up with silhouette il- 
lustrations by Ellsworth Young. 
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Curtin, Jeremiah. Hero-taies of Ireland, 

1921. 282p. Little $2. 398 

“A partial reprint of the 1904 Little publi- 
cation of this name.”’—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:199 Mar, ’22. 


— Wonder tales from Russia. 1921. 
282p. illus. Little $2. 398 
“A partial reprint of his Myths and folk 
tales of the Russians.”—Booklist. 
See Booklist 18:199 Mar. ’22, 


The laughing prince. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 

398 

Children will welcome this new collection 

of stories by Parker Fillmore. Colored 

frontispiece and other illustrations in black 


and white. 
See Booklist 18:160 Feb. ’22. 


Fillmore, Parker. 
1921. 286p. illus. 


Tassin, Algernon. The rainbow string. 
1921. 114p. Macmillan $1.75 398 
Six fairy tales that will appeal to imag- 
inative children. 
See Booklist 18:291 May ’22. 


Wilhelm, R. ed. The Chinese fairy book. 
1921. 329p. illus. Stokes $2.50. 398 
Seventy-three stories translated from orig- 
inal sources. Arranged as Nursery fairy 
tales, Legends of the gods, Ghost stories, etc. 
Six pictures in color. 
See Booklist 18:291 May ’22. 


Other days and other lands 


Blaisdell, A. F. and Ball, F. K. Log cabin 
days. 1922. 1387p. illus. Little 
$1.20. 973 

Companion volume to American history for 
little folks. Intended as supplementary read- 
er for third grade. 

See Booklist 18:124 Jan, '22. 

Burke, Kathleen. 
tain and Belgium. 
Doubleday $1.50. 

Companion volume to Little heroes of 
France. (Bulletin Apr.-May ’21.) 

See Booklist 18:124 Jan. ’22. 

Lamprey, L. Children of ancient Britain. 
1922. 222p. illus. Little $1.50. 

Stories of prehistoric times in Britain. For 
intermediate grades. 

See Booklist 18:243 Apr. ’22. 


1921. 320p. illus. 


Young heroes of Bri- 
1921. 289p. illus. 


Spyri, Johanna. Mazli. 
Lippincott $2.50. 
Adventures of a Swiss family who live 
near an old castle. 
See Booklist 18:244 Apr. ’22. 
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—— Tiss: a little Alpine waif. 1921. 78p. 
illus. Crowell 90c. 
Describes the life of the Swiss cowherds. 
See Booklist 18:163 Feb. ’22. 


Hall, J.O. When I was a boy in Norway. 
1921. 254p. illus. Lothrop $1.25. 
914.8 
For note see Booklist 18:125 Jan. ’22. 


When I was a girl 
in Switzerland. 1921. 232p. illus. 
Lothrop $1.25. 914.9 

“A delightful addition to the Children of 
other lands books.” (Booklist.) Good illus- 
trations. 

See Booklist 18:125 Jan. ’22. 


Patteson, S. Louise. 


Biography 
Parkman, Mary R. Conquests of inven- 
tion. 1921. 413p. illus. Century $2. 
920 


Sketches of the lives of McCormick, Howe, 
Edison, Marconi, Westinghouse, and others. 
See Booklist 18:91 Dec. ’21. 


‘Tarbell, Ida M. Boy scout’s life of Lin- 


coln, 1921. 247p. illus. Macmillan 
$2. 921 
For note see Booklist 18:195 Mar, ’22. 


Poetry and plays 


Turner, Nancy Byrd. Zodiac town. 1921. 


131p. illus. Atlantic $1.50. 
Will appeal to children who delight in non- 
sense verse. 
See Booklist 18:93 Dec. ’21. 


Wright, Harriet S. New Plays from old 
tales. 1921. 180p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.75. 812 or 822 

Plays worked out in the story telling clubs 
of the New York public library. 
See Booklist 18:126 Jan. ’22. 


Science and useful arts 


McFee, Inez N. Stories of American in- 
ventions. 1921. 273p. illus. Crowell 
$1.60. 608 

For note see Booklist 18:161 Feb. ’22. 


Morgan, A. P. Boys home book of sci- 
ence and construction. 1921. 458p. 
illus. Lothrop $2.50. 500 

For note see Booklist 18:162 Feb. ’22. 














July, 1922] 


Snow, Bonnie E. and Froehlich, H. B. A 
hundred things a girl can make. 1922. 
147p. illus. Lippincott $2.50. 740 

The things to do are practical and artistic. 

The simple directions and the fact that the 

material included is up to date will make 

this a very useful book. 


Whyte, Adam G. The wonder world we 
live in. 1921. 284p. illus. Knopf 
$3. 500 
A new edition of book published by Put- 
nam in 1917 with title World’s wonder 
stories. 
See Booklist 18:163 Feb. ’22. 


Stories 
Ames, J. B. Torrance from Texas. 1921. 
271p. illus. Century $1.75. 
Story of school and camp life in New Eng- 
land. 
See Booklist 18:195 Mar. ’22, 
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Browne, Belmore. The frozen barrier. 
1921. 267p. illus. Putnam $1.75. 
Story of exploration and adventure along 
the coast of the Behring sea. 
See Booklist 18:194 Mar. ’22. 


Canfield, Flavia. The big tent. 

275p. illus. Harcourt $1.50. 

Circus story that will please younger girls. 
See Booklist 18:124 Jan. ’22, 


1921. 


Hartley, George Inness. Boy hunters in 
Demerra. 1921. 295p. Century $1.75. 
Story of adventure in New Guinea with 
much information about the country and its 
natural history. Ran as a serial in St. Nich- 
olas, 1920-21. 


Hooker, Forrestine C. Prince Jan. 1921. 
186p. Doubleday $1.75. 

Prince Jan, a Swiss hospice dog, is taken 
to California. He remembers the duty of a 
St. Bernard and earns a silver collar in a 
storm on the Pacific. 

See Booklist 18:243 Apr. °22. 





